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DO YOU REMEMBER?* 


Do you remember—as a child, 

That YOU were just a little wild, 

And that so easily YOU could 

Have strayed from what is true and good? 


Remember, too, how frequently, 

In spilling youthful energy 

How perilously close YOU came 

To acts that would have brought you shame? 


That sheer exuberance YOU knew, 
The children of today know, too. 
Remember—and you’ll understand 
Why they may need a helping hand. 


Just think of all the kids today 
Who lack a decent place to play! 
Those wide expanses that you knew 
Today are sadly all too few. 


All children have a need to roam 
Outside the confines of a home, 
And children must have company 
As they expend their energy. 


Left to themselves—do you recall? 
It’s such a simple thing to fall! 

And in their eager search for fun— 
What lasting damage may be done! 


There is no child who’s really bad! 
It’s just that some have never had 
A chance for guidance as they grew, 
From some adult as good as you. 


Remember that and—when you do— 
Remember your own childhood, too. 
Within YOUR helping hands may be 
The key to some child’s destiny! 


* Copyright, 1951, F. B. Morrissy. Reprinted with permission from Dr. Lois Higgins, Director, 
Crime Prevention Bureau, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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“THE AMERICAN HERITAGE” — WHAT! THAT OLD 
RELIC? 


MaArTHA Morse* 


Sucu was my silent reaction when 
I was approached to present this 
topic at a Spring regional library 
meeting. But since I could not 
gracefully decline, I dutifully went 
to work on it. I was tempted at first 
to range broadly in the field of gen- 
eral Americana—our customs, tradi- 
tions, characteristics, and so on— 
but after reading Gerald Johnson’s 
This American People I was con- 
vinced that I should stick to the 
stricter use of the term, that is, the 
“American Doctrine” as set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Preamble to the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights. Before reading 
Johnson, I had in a vague way 
thought of our American rights— 
Freedom of Speech, Freedom of 
Assembly, Freedom of the Press, 
and all the others—as a sort of trust 
fund set up for us by the Founding 
Fathers, which quietly added to my 
daily comfort, but about which I 
need do nothing. But after reading 
Johnson and exploring the literature 
to which this led me, I began to 
realize WHY our American Heritage 
is being emphasized right now. And 
it seems to line up about this way. 
To begin with, we are no longer 
the children of the Founding Fathers 
—we’ve grown up—largely due to 
the way they fed us, with liberty, 
and freedom, and that kind of fare. 
But we haven’t been too conscious of 
the process of growing or of the size 
we’ve reached because we've lived a 
very sheltered existence. And we’ve 
been able to live so because at first 
we were too insignificant to interest 


* Assistant, Adult Education Dept., 
Ill., Public Library. Talk given at 
meeting, Woodstock, Ill., April 17, 1952. 


Rockford, 
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anyone, and then, up to 1914, our 
relative, Great Britain, patrolled the 
seas, and our interests didn’t happen 
to conflict with hers. 

But now, after having been pushed 
into two fights with the neighbor 
kids, we realize to our discomfiture 
that we are the biggest and strongest 
on this block of the Universe, and 
that our activities— especially our 
marble games, as our economic in- 
terests might be called —have for 
some time been affecting all the 
other people on the block without 
our realizing it. We just didn’t 
know that we could produce so many 
more marbles than they until we 
played for keeps in those two fights! 

So the first important fact we 
have to face today is that we are the 
strongest nation on the earth. 

And the next fact is that there is 
another nation that has also become 
very strong—on a different sort of 
diet under very different Founding 
Fathers—differences we neither like 
nor trust. And this nation wants to 
take over the management of the 
rest of the block, most of whom, we 
are now painfully aware, are ex- 
tremely underprivileged because they 
have been step-children—colonials. 

But fact three is that these under- 
privileged ones—over half the block 
—have been awakening to their con- 
dition and are looking around for 
advice and counsel. 

But counselling the underpriv- 
ileged is expensive, as our Com- 
munity Chests have taught us. It 
takes personnel, and overhead, and 
travel time and expense and strategic 
financial assistance. And frankly, we 
would rather not be bothered. We 
are perfectly willing to let other 
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countries alone if they will just let 
us alone to enjoy our inheritance! 
But two considerations keep inter- 
fering: first, we can’t play our 
marble game alone—we need the re- 
sources of the rest of the block, in- 
cluding a lot of the unrealized ones 
of the underprivileged; and second, 
the other strong nation is determined 
to take over the weaker ones, become 
stronger than we are, and take us 
over, too. It’s a predicament for a 
nation that has always led a 
sheltered life! 

But it seems inescapable that since 
we can’t move away from this par- 
ticular block Somebody has to do 
Something. And in our American 
system that Somebody is Each of 
Us. Of course it’s been each of us 
from the first, and in many ways we 
have learned to work things out to- 
gether. But this is a new sort of 
problem, to be newly arrived as the 
strongest nation in the world at a 
time when Freedom of Existence— 
the only air we know how to breathe 
—is in actual danger. 

Some way we have to gather our- 
selves together and accept our posi- 
tion of leadership — not because we 
want to be the leader, but because 
we are the only nation strong enough 
to save our own Freedom and we 
need the cooperation of the rest of 
the Free World to do it, and especi- 
ally those countries that are still so 
weak and inexperienced that they 
cannot distinguish between the two 
different kinds of strength, Russia’s 
and ours. 

And the role of World Leadership 
is especially difficult for a Democ- 
racy where everybody has a say. The 
machinery of our Democracy is slow 
at best, and still has many imperfec- 
tions, and if we try to carry the 
World Leadership role in any other 


way we are no longer a Democracy. 


But the process is hard. And be- 
cause it is hard there is confusion 
and fear and danger that we may in 
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the excitement lose our freedoms here 
at home by our own hands. 


In short— 


There are questions of Peace or 
War—Life or Death—to be set- 
tled—right now. 


There is no other nation than our 
own strong enough to stand up 
against the other strong nation 
that is determined to rule the 
world by force and violence. 


It is only natural that we should 
at first shrink from the idea of 
so much new responsibility all 
at once. 


But if we will take the time to 
look at ourselves, at the ma- 
chinery we have inherited and 
found good for solving problems 
of living together, we need not 
be afraid or lacking in confi- 
dence. 


If we will only give ourselves the 
opportunity to know it, we have 
a clear-cut basis for decision and 
for choice of action on these Life 
or Death issues today—and that 
basis is our belief in the dignity 
and human rights of every in- 
dividual. 


But because we are a Democracy, 
our individual ideas on these 
matters — our fears and uncer- 
tainties, arising often from sheer 
ignorance of our own machinery 
—slow up the whole process. 


Our individual reactions are taken 
into consideration in the making 
of governmental policy whether 
we realize it or not, and whether 
our reactions are intelligent or 
not. 


The only way Democracy can win 
the struggle against Force and 
Violence is through us—individ- 
ual American citizens who de- 
cide American action. 


And it is up to us individually 
how long it takes us to learn the 
score and begin to act. 
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FREEDOM, U.S.A. 
A BOOKLIST 


TO DRAMATIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF THE “AMERICAN DOCTRINE” 


This American People, by Johnson. Harper 1951 $2.75 
Uncovers dramatically and usefully the machinery of democracy. 


The Immigrant’s Return, by Pellegrini. Macmillan 1951 $3.75 
The American way of life seen through the eyes of an Italian immi- 
grant who had to go back to the old country to discover that he 
was indeed American. 

Individual Liberty, U. S. A. Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 

461 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 16 1951 20c 

A League of Women Voter’s pamphlet — readable, challenging, 
practical. 


TO TRACE THE HISTORY OF OUR “RIGHTS” 


Let Freedom Ring. 13 radio scripts. Supt. of Docs. 1937 60c 
Accompanying manual 20c 

Written for a coast-to-coast network during the anniversary of the 
Constitution, these scripts give the history of the achievement of 13 
of our rights beginning with ancient times. They are vivid and 
forceful, and the accompanying manual gives detailed instructions 
for their use in any sort of school or community program. 

Epic of America, by Adams. Garden City Pub. Co. 1947 $1.49 
One of the best-loved one volume histories of America. 


TO EMPHASIZE WHY WE NEED TO UNDERSTAND OUR “RIGHTS” TODAY 


New Threats to American Freedoms. Public Affairs Pamphlets 
22 East 38th St. N. Y.16 1948 20c 
Self-explanatory. 


To Secure These Rights: the Report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. Simon & Schuster 1947 $1.00 

The report of the committee appointed by the President in 1946 at 
the request of forty national organizations which were concerned 
over the outbreaks of interracial and inter-religious hostilities fol- 
lowing the War. 

Human Rights—World Declaration and American Practice. 
A significant measuring of our accomplishment against the newest 
yardstick, the World Declaration of Human Rights prepared by the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets 22 East 38th St. N. Y.16 1948 20c 


TO SEEK WAYS TO IMPROVE OUR UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICE OF 
DEMOCRACY 


The Price of Liberty, ed. by Molendyk and Edwards. Harper 1947 
$1.92 
Remembering the noble vows following the first World War, this 
book sets itself to examine for High School students what happened 
to get us off the track of dedication to winning the peace. 
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Freedom’s People: How We Qualify for a Democratic Society, by Over- 


street. Harper 1945 $2.00 


Takes up the challenge offered by Gerald Johnson: “To be Ameri- 
can is more than being an American!” 

Democratic Citizenship and Development of Children: an Evaluation 
Framework Based on Criteria for Democratic Living. Citizenship and 
Education Study. Wayne University, Detroit 2 1949 40c 

Suggests how schools can do a better job of training for democracy. 

Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care, by Spock. Pocket Books, Inc. 


Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 35c 


It is our parents who give us our start in thinking and acting 


“American.” 


Security and Freedom, the Great Challenge. 
30th annual report of the American Civil Liberties Union, 170 5th 


Ave. N. Y.10 1951 Free. 


Membership in this highly reputable organization which for thirty 
years has served as watch dog of our constitutional rights is $2.00. 


Politics Is What You Make It. 
St. N. Y.16 1952 25c 


Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th 


A practical guide to becoming an intelligent voter. 


Decision Through Discussion, by Utterbach. Rinehart 1951 75c 
A guide to the new technique for achieving effective democratic 


action. 


Discussion Guide Based On This American People, by Gerald Johnson. 
American Heritage Project 50 E. Huron, Chicago 11 Free. 


The American Heritage in Films. 
Free 
Carefully selected film list. 
a group discussion. 


A. L.A. 50 E. Huron St. Chicago 11. 


There is no better source for starting off 


“WE MUST HANG TOGETHER OR WE’LL ALL HANG SEPARATELY” 
How the United Nations Began. United Nations, N. Y. 1951 15c 
Our Rights as Human Beings: a Discussion Guide on the Universal 


Declaration of Human Rights. 


United Nations, N. Y. 1949 15c 


ILLINOIS’ STATE LIBRARY 


Tue Illinois State Library is, in a 
sense, a public library for all of Illi- 
nois’ more than eight million resi- 
dents. It is, of course, the official 
reference library for elected and ap- 
pointed state officials, Legislature 
members and state employees, but 
since the early part of the Twentieth 
Century it has taken a far broader 
view of library service. 

Six purposes of the State Library 
were incorporated into Illinois’ 


library laws in 1937, more or less 
formalizing what had been the prac- 
tice for many earlier years. Two of 
those six purposes define the library’s 
relationship and duties to state gov- 
ernment, but the other four are con- 
cerned with library service to all 
Illinoisans. Those four purposes 
direct the State Library to be a sup- 
plementary source of library mate- 
rials for local libraries, to assist local 
libraries with their service programs, 
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to help local groups planning for the 
establishment of library service and 
“to be a clearing house, in an ad- 
visory capacity, for library problems 
throughout the state.” 

A large part of Illinois, geograph- 
ically speaking, is without local 
library service. Residents of those 
areas may receive direct service from 
the State Library, simply by sending 
a postcard to the headquarters in 
Springfield. Books, pictures, record- 
ings, documents, pamphlets and 
other desired items will be sent to 
them by parcel post, truck or rail- 
way express. The cost to the patron 
is only the postage to return the ma- 
terial to Springfield. 

Illinois has almost 400 public tax- 
supported libraries and an additional 
70 public privately-supported libra- 
ries, but many of them are located in 
small communities and operate on 
such limited budgets that an exten- 
sive book collectién is an impos- 
sibility. These libraries may borrow 
collections of books from the State 
Library on a long-term basis to pro- 
vide their patrons with a wider vari- 
ety of reading material, or they may 
fill individual requests from their 
patrons by borrowing only the re- 
quested items from the State Library. 

Such requests for individual items 
might come even from Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, one of the largest and 
best in the country. No single 
library has, or can have, everything. 
Or they might come from the Cooks- 
ville library, in McLean county, 
which serves a population of only 
256. 

Wherever they are located, the 
people, the libraries, the schools, the 
clubs, the study groups have been 
making increased use of the Illinois 
State Library as the years move 
along. Circulation for 1951 was al- 
most two million, an increase of a 
little more than 300,000 over the 
preceding year. 

Space, some of the cosmologists 
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tell us, is limited. But it can’t be. 
The curiosity of library patrons is 
alone enough to fill it to overflowing. 
In the mail and over the loan desk 
come such questions as: 

What is the correct spelling of 
“simoleon?” 

Have you something on how to 
train wild animals? 

When did Joe Louis win the 
world’s heavyweight boxing cham- 
pionship? 

What bug has a silver white back, 
emerald green stomach, gold head 
and copper legs? 

How much is a Mah Jongg set 
worth now? 

How do you say “mister” in 
Portuguese? 

Do you have any books on how to 
mend cuckoo clocks? 

What is an impofo? 

I want a list of popular Biblical 
quotations that could be used in ad- 
vertising. 

What is the name of the little 
white bird that is found around cows 
in India? 

Who said this? 

Who wrote that? 

What is the rest of the line, “To 
err is human - 

How? 

When? 

Where? 

Why? 

As quickly as possible the answers 
are found, and the patron is happy 
in the knowledge that an impofo is 
an African antelope or that Joe Louis 
won the heavyweight championship 
on June 22, 1937, when he knocked 
out Jim Braddock. 


But sometimes— 

The reference librarian called a 
lady to tell her the book she had 
asked be reserved for her a few weeks 
earlier was now available. It was 
Grantley Dick Read’s “Childbirth 
Without Fear.” “Oh,” said the lady, 
“I don’t need that book now — I’ve 
had my baby.” 
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And what do they do with this 
varied assortment of information 
once they have it? The uses are al- 
most as numerous—and sometimes 
as unexpected—as the questions. 


Henry W. Johnson of Mt. Olive, 
Illinois, is a good example. Johnson 
has taken 19 of the State Library’s 
adult education reading courses in 
the last 12 years, and has covered a 
wide range of interests in them, from 
carpentry to psychiatry, tree surgery 
to air conditioning, labor relations to 
meteorology. He is now working on 
his 20th course, a history of Illinois. 

Why does a 55-year-old man start 
such a program and continue it into 
his 67th year? Well, first of all, Mt. 
Olive is a community of a little more 
than 2,500 population and is pri- 
marily a coal-mining town. Its edu- 
cation and literacy levels are not 
particularly high, and many of its 
residents are immigrants or first gen- 
eration Americans. 

Johnson is a notary public and 
also does income tax work. When 
his clients come to him for those 
services, he says they frequently ask 
his advice on almost anything. 
Whether they want to know how to 
fix a roof, what to do about hospital- 
ization insurance, how to figure their 
monthly payments on a car, or how 
to curb an errant son, he likes to be 
able to help and advise them. So he 
studies all those things just to be 
able to answer his neighbors’ ques- 
tions. 

The courses he has taken, in the 
order he took them, are: Taxation, 
air conditioning, agricultural chem- 
istry, anthropology, business and 
finance, correct English usage, 
genetics, insurance, interviewing, law, 
mathematics, philosophy, psychiatry, 
labor relations, tree surgery, car- 
pentry, bookbinding, semantics and 
meteorology. 

Then there was the Springfield girl 
who was planning her wedding. It 
was to be a small church affair, 
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nothing elaborate, but like every 
bride she wanted everything to be 
just right. Particularly, she wanted 
good music. She visited the Illinois 
State Library, selected albums of 
musical recordings, and as_ she 
played them at home, she re- 
recorded portions of them on a tape 
recorder. 

The wedding day came, and as 
this young lady in a small church in 
a medium-sized midwestern city 
walked up the aisle, spoke her wed- 
ding vows and walked back down 
the aisle on her husband’s arm, Nel- 
son Eddy sang “O Promise Me,” 
Fritz Kreisler, accompanied by the 
Victor Symphony Orchestra, played 
“Liebesfreud,” John Charles Thomas 
sang “The Lord’s Prayer,” Dorothy 
Maynor sang Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” and the Vienna Opera 
Chorus and Symphony played and 
sang “The Bridal Chorus” from 
Richard Wagner’s Lohengrin. 

No queen ever had a more im- 
pressive array of talent provide the 
music at her wedding. - 

Thomas Mosteller, a Springfield 
artist, was commissioned by the 
Unity Society church in the city to 
do a mural. Something in the tra- 
ditional style of religious painting 
was desired. Mosteller sought the 
help of the Illinois State Library, 
where he borrowed a large print of 
DaVinci’s “The Last Supper,” and 
used it as a guide to reproduce the 
famous painting as a mural. 


Another Springfield man, Bill 
Houston, is providing a high quality 
of entertainment for some of the 
city’s residents who use _ public 
transportation. And it is all the 
result of his frequent use of the 
State. Library’s record collection. 

Houston drives a bus in Spring- 
field, and brightens his passengers’ 
trips with whistled renditions of 
famous symphonies. He can whistle 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 103 in its 
entirety, but occasionally includes 
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movements from Beethoven’s Fifth 
and Seventh Symphonies. Haydn, 
however, is his favorite. He has no 
musical background or education; 
he “just likes good music.” 


Working with other state institu- 
tions, the Illinois State Library is 
contributing to the rehabilitation of 
men who have, in earlier years, got- 
ten into trouble with the law. At 
Menard penitentiary, every member 
of the staff of the prison newspaper, 
Menard Times, is taking an adult 
education reading course through the 
State Library. 


Lowell Webb, an intertype opera- 
tor, has taken one course in Prac- 
tical Printing and is now taking 
Aeronautics; David R. Saunders, a 
compositor, is taking Radio; J. R. 
Pittman, who conducts a column 
called “Printers Ink,” is also taking 
radio; Jim McCarthy, who runs the 
“School News” column, is taking a 
cartoon course; John Adams, who 
writes “Front Office News,” is taking 
Journalism. : 


No academic credit can be given 
for these courses, because the Illinois 
State Library is not a school, but 
these men are learning valuable 
things which can contribute consid- 
erably toward keeping them out of 
trouble when their terms are com- 
pleted. 


A short time ago one Menard in- 
mate completed his term while he 
still had about four books to read 
for the course in Nursing. He also 
had a term to serve in the Missouri 
state prison, and upon being trans- 
ferred there he immediately began 
inquiring about how he could com- 
plete that course. Arrangements 
were soon made whereby he received 
the books needed from the Missouri 
State Library, sent his book reports 
to the Illinois State Library and, at 
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the conclusion of the course, received 
his Certificate of Accomplishment 
from the Illinois State Library. 

Like the girl who had the nation’s 
top soloists at her wedding, a man 
living in the Springfield vicinity has 
used the Illinois State Library’s 
record collection to accomplish one 
of his great ambitions. 

He is a musician, himself, and like 
most musicians, would be _ im- 
mensely pleased to be a member of 
one of the country’s great orchestras. 
With the help of State Library 
recordings, he does precisely that. 
He borrows recordings by the New 
York Philharmonic, the Boston 
Symphony and other top-flight 
musical organizations, and while 
playing them at home, brings out his 
own instrument. And there he is— 
right in the middle of the New York 
Philharmonic, playing with the best 
of them. 

And then there are bookmobiles, 
those traveling libraries roaming the 
countryside where no library service 
has ever come before, stopping at 
rural schools, cross-roads, hamlets, 
country town stores, gas stations and 
barbershops, bringing the world’s 
knowledge with them. 

The Illinois State Library’s use of 
bookmobiles is strictly a demonstra- 
tion of library service, intended to 
give residents of areas not served by 
local libraries an opportunity to 
learn its value so that they may be 
encouraged to establish their own 
local service. 

The bookmobile service is for 
everybody in the area — adults and 
children—but it is the children whom 
it fascinates. The big blue vehicle 
lumbering over the hill bringing 
Alice in Wonderland, “Doctor Do- 
little,” Indians, travelers, adven- 
turers, heroes and heroines is an 
eagerly awaited visitor. 
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SPEAK UP—INDUSTRY WILL LISTEN! 


DEAN E. MappEN* 


Does industry in any way need library information? 


Tue magazine, Saturday Review, 
reported a recent analysis made by 
the Research Institute of America, 
to poll the reading habits of a cross- 
section of more than 15,000 officers 
and executives of U. S. corporations. 
It was discovered that the chairman 
of the board or the president who 
finds time out of his crowded sched- 
ule to read as many as 150 to 200 
books a year is not a rarity. More 
rare, according to Leo Cherne, Ex- 
ecutive Director of RIA, is the busi- 
mess reader who reads only one or 
two books in a course of a twelve 
month period. 

The reason is quite simple. “Ex- 
ecutives in a responsible position can 
no longer afford not to read. The 
modern world is too complex. Gov- 
ernment and science public relations, 
cold war tensions, labor unions, 
changing morals and morales, long 
range economic trends, shifting pat- 
terns of public taste and attitudes, 
all crowd around the present day 
manager testing his knowledge, de- 
manding his decisions. Ideas come 
from books, and in the swift compe- 
tition of contemporary business, 
ideas must come before policy or 
action. To read is an act of self 
defense, as well as a means of recre- 
ation and inspiration.” 

A breakdown of the RIA poll dis- 
closed the following practices as 
being representative: 


Per cent No. of Books 
Responding Read Annually 
4% None 
41% 1 to 9 
36% 10 to 24 
12% 25 to 50 
7% Over 50 books 





* Vice President, A. W. Cash Valve Mfg. Corp., 
Decatur, Ill. Talk given at Regional Conference, 
Decatur. 


Thus, it is seen that 55% of the 
executives polled read more than 10 
books a year, and 19% over 25. A 
Minnesota baking official emerged as 
top man with the number of books 
read, reporting that his annual read- 
ing exceeds 300 volumes a year. 

Equally interesting, as the number 
of books that attracted businessmen, 
was the diversity of reading matter 
reported. The tastes of the Ameri- 
can executive encompass almost, as 
broad a range of interests, as there 
are books published. 

Among the 25 leading book titles 
listed in the poll were included: 


Kon- Tiki 

From Here to Eternity 

A Foreign Policy for Americans by 
Robert Taft 

Closing the Ring by. Winston 
Churchill 

How I Made the Sale that Did the 
Most for Me : 


From this analysis, it appears 
reasonably safe to state that busi- 
nessmen, as individuals, would have 
a considerable use or need for library 
services. 

While corporations are made up of 
individuals within the corporate 
structure, it might also be interesting 
to examine for a moment that legal 
entity itself and see if it has ac- 
knowledged a need for library serv- 
ices. The June 18th, ’49, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal stated, “During 
the last ten years, the number of 
companies starting special libraries 
to keep them posted on developments 
in their respective fields has doubled. 
An estimated 1,300 companies have 
their own private libraries.” The 
“Handbook for Business Adminis- 
tration,” contains a statement by 
Florence A. Grant, Librarian for 
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Standard Brands, Inc. in which she 
says, “The fact that there are today 
hundreds of libraries established in 
connection with industrial and com- 
mercial firms is evidence that their 
value is being recognized to an in- 
creasing degree. Libraries are an 
active working tool serving every 
department of the business and 
every member of the personnel.” 


Libraries in some of the bigger 
corporations have become so indis- 
pensable and so large that they have 
found it occasionally wise to break 
them down into different locations 
to more conveniently serve the par- 
ticular needs of the people in the 
various departments. 

We, thus, see that the answer is 
yes! Business, industry and the 
personnel there do need the informa- 
tion supplied and found in libraries. 

With this point established, the 
next logical question seems to be, 
“Does industry use the public library 
to fulfill its needs?” Unfortunately, 
the answer here appears to be, “no.” 
Looking for evidence to substantiate 
this answer a little more fully, I ran 
across an article in the Saturday Re- 
view by Dan Lacy, Deputy Chief 
Assistant, in the Library of Congress, 
reviewing the books: “The Public 
Library in the United States” by 
Robert D. Leigh and “A Forum on 
the Public Library Inquiry” by 
Lester Asheim. You, as professional 
librarians, are undoubtedly better 
acquainted with these two publica- 
tions than I am, so I won’t spend 
much time on them except to call to 
your attention that the inquiry 
pointed out, “Most Americans don’t 
read books. Most of those who do, 
don’t get them from the library. 
Most of those who do use the library 
resort to it for light fiction and it is 
the rare American who really thinks 
of calling on his library for specific 
information he needs.” 

This appeared to me to be a rather 
severe indictment which, undoubt- 
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edly, you as professional librarians 
are full aware. 

It was encouraging to me to see in 
these two reviews that the book, “A 
Forum on the Public Library In- 
quiry,” took these painful conclu- 
sions and made them the subject of 
ardent and extended discussions 
within your profession. That is 
healthy. It appears as though a 
positive program is vitally needed to 
overcome some of these charges, if 
they are true. The review ended with 
the statement, “Public support of an 
active and financially effective char- 
acter needs to replace the passive 
respect with which library has been 
treated.” Later, I hope to offer a few 
suggestions on how you can acquire 
some of this public support. Mean- 
while, I want to call your attention 
to the local situation in Decatur 
which might not be considered aver- 
age, but which, I think, is interesting 
to note. Here the local useage of 
books averages only 3.2 books per 
person per year. When we contrast 
that with the Research Institute sur- 
vey for businessmen averaging about 
10 books per year for some 55% of 
the men polled. This is an additional 
indication or proof that businessmen 
are going elsewhere for their infor- 
mation and reading material. 


Interviews at random for the 
preparation of this paper have sub- 
stantiated the claim that business- 
men very seldom, if ever, think of 
the public library when they need 
certain specific or even general in- 
formation. I was encouraged, how- 
ever, while in New York to interview 
one businessman in the new televi- 
sion industry, who used the facilities 
of the New York Public Library ex- 
tensively and considered it indis- 
pensable to his business. Perhaps 
this is an exception to prove the rule 
or an indication of reliance on public 
libraries by a new industry, due to 
the lack of specific data for any con- 
sequence on the subject in private or 
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similar sources. For private collec- 
tions are growing. 

I had the occasion, on the same 
trip, to visit the Library of the 
American Management Association, 
where I discovered probably one of 
the most complete libraries on 
“Management” in the world today, 
a collection made necessary, un- 
doubtedly by the inadequacy of 
public institutions to provide the 
same. 

Why won’t industry, commerce or 


businessmen use public library 
services? 
I think it is because we don’t 


know what you have to offer us in 
the way of services. I think it is also 
due to the fact that businessmen are 
in a hurry. A great amount of our 
reading, while extensive is probably 
superficial. Most of us are busy. We 
won’t take time to get in the car, 
come down to the library, find a 
place to park, scan the books, select 
them, take them out and return 
them. We take the easy way. We 
scan ads for books, as they cross our 
desks. We read short book reviews 
that appear in some of the business 
or professional magazines. If we find 
something that interests us, we order 
it. While it costs more and takes a 
little time to get the book to us that 
doesn’t bother us, we’re doing some- 
thing else. The book finally arrives, 
we read it or scan it, get what we can 
out of it and put it on a shelf. 

Last we probably don’t use the 
public library as we should because 
you are undoubtedly pinched for 
funds to do the job you would like 
to do. A job to overcome our ignor- 
ance and haste which unfortunately 
makes waste. 

What can you do about it? Well, 
for better or for worse, here are some 
ideas or techniques which may or 
may not be used at the present time. 
If you are using them, it simply 
again proves my original point—we 
don’t know what services you do 
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provide. That in itself seems to call 
for a definite action program on your 
part. 

First, I would suggest that you 
get more taxpayers “into the act.” 
Broaden your base of community 
wide sympathetic supporters. The 
more people you have in your com- 
munity who understand your library 
problems, who are attempting to 
produce constructive suggestions for 
overcoming those problems, the bet- 
ter will be your chances of finding 
an ultimate solution and a responsive 
electoriate. 

How can you do this? One way 
would be to establish a policy de- 
liberately bringing new blood onto 
your Board of Directors periodically. 
Without in any way attempting to 
cast an unfavorable shadow on peo- 
ple who have given excellent advice 
and many long years of unselfish 
service to Boards of Directors of 
libraries, I feel that the benefits you 
receive by their accumulated years 
of experience can’t help but be out- 
weighed by a periodic transfusion of 
new ideas and new blood into your 
organization. In the process of doing 
this, these people who have served 
you for a number of years will con- 
tinue because of familiarity to be 
sympathetic toward your problems 
in an ever increasing influential and 
informed group in the community. 

Another way of broadening your 
base of public support is through the 
use of citizen advisory committees 
for the purchase of new books. By 
getting groups from industry, agri- 
culture, labor, educational fields, etc. 
to assist and advise your staff in the 
selection of books, you not only 
should be in a better position to give 
your public the books they are read- 
ing and desire to read, but by the 
very act of getting their participa- 
tion, you will have created an in- 
terest within this group which you 
would not have otherwise. You will 
also again have enlarged your area 
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of influence. This action is also 
subtle, but good, public relations for 
a library or any public institution. 
People asked to serve on these com- 
mittees can’t help but feel as though 
they are being complimented and 
while you possibly will get some re- 
fusals and undoubtedly will get a 
certain percentage of representation 
on the board which will lose interest 
at an early date, this should not dis- 
courage you. For here again, a con- 
tinuing change of the advisory 
groups will serve to get more people 
sympathetic to your causes and 
problems and this after all is what 
you need. 


I, also, think it would be good 
public relations for you to request 
businessmen to read some of your 
new business books, acquired by 
your committees, and to write up 
brief reviews of these books. You 
can then circulate these reviews to 
other businessmen interested in that 
particular subject. Here again it 
would be considered a compliment to 
a man to be approached to prepare 
a book review and you would have 
continued to bring new friends sym- 
pathetic to your problem into the 
fold. By following this latter sug- 
gestion, you will have started on the 
road of having business informing 
business of the services you have 
available for them. 

This leads us to the second step 
to get us to use and appreciate your 
services. By taking book reviews 
and circulating them, monthly or 
weekly along with a short listing of 
the various other new books in a 
newsletter style, you will, at a rather 
reasonable cost, be doing the selling 
and informing job we need. Your 
mailing list should be reviewed peri- 
odically to keep it up to date and to 
see what other subjects, we the peo- 
ple receiving these mailings, would 
be interested in. And last but not 
least, I’d also suggest you try and 
make arrangements to speak before 
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service clubs or other professional 
groups, continually telling the story 
of the services you librarians have 
available for them. Program chair- 
men are always in need of a good 
talk. Let them know you are willing. 

Now you have us interested, don’t 
fumble the ball! Get your business 
books together, have the collection in 
an accessible, conspicuously dis- 
played and attractively laid out area. 
Keep the reading rooms set apart, 
but make the rest of your library 
hospitable to the sound of the human 
voice. Bookshelves are not the final 
resting place for the written work, 
they are or should be traffic centers 
of ideas —even when the traffic is 
noisy. The important thing here is 
to get rid of the feeling that service 
for the dear departed are going on 
just across the hall. Make it easy for 
businessmen to get the books we 
want and use. Parking is a serious 
problem with everyone these days. 
Traffic surveys indicate that the 
parking problem will become even 
more acute as time passes. There- 
fore, it would seem feasible for libra- 
ries to consider some type of drive-in 
service or parking lots. For business- 
men in particular, a drive-in service 
would allow us, as we now do with 
bank deposits, to pick up books 
quickly and return them with equal 
ease. An economical “stop gap” 
method could at least cover the re- 
turn of books. Place a mail box next 
to the curb with chute for books 
similar to the post office’s service. 

With the mailing list news letter I 
have previously mentioned, a return 
postal card order blank, would make 
it easy for us to ask for books in de- 
mand at that time. When available 
you can let us know by phone or by 
card and we can pick them up from 
your drive-in service. 

It is acknowledged that drive-ins 
are expensive so perhaps a system of 
free delivery utilizing such organiza- 
tions as the Gray Ladies, Junior 
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Welfare, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce or other responsible groups 
whose main purpose is to serve the 
community, might be attempted. 
After all, an organization with some 
fifty members should be able to set 
up some type of a schedule so that 
books could be delivered on a 
reasonably limited basis to certain 
areas. There again it might be the 
cost of this type of service for in- 
dustry could be handled on a sub- 
scription basis by many industries 
who at the present time are spending 
hundreds of dollars for the books 
they now purchase. 

Last but not least a city-wide 
union catalog system utilizing books 
that are available in all libraries, 
whether public or private, so long as 
they are in the city, should be of 
great value to industry. For private 
libraries, agreements and arrange- 
ments would have to be negotiated, 
but it would seem reasonable to ex- 
pect such a thing to be possible. 

Now, of course, we come to the 
problem of funds for books. Here I 
believe we are failing to utilize the 
natural generosity of people. In a 
great number of cases people buy 
books, read them and because of the 
intrinsic value of the book will refuse 
to throw it away even though it does 
not have any particular amount of 
value to them for future reading. I 
would venture a guess that a great 
number of reasonably current books 
on all subjects, non-fictional, fic- 
tional, technical and otherwise could 
be accumulated if once a year the 
public library in cooperation with 
some civic service group would put 
on a city-wide drive to collect books. 
There would, I realize, be a burden 
on the staff to sort and cull these 
books, but it would seem to me the 
effort would be justified and the 
Savings might make other services 
mentioned possible. 

In my own factory, we have a 
number of books which have been 
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purchased and read, which perhaps 
someday we want to refer to again. 
Yet we would have no reluctance in 
turning them over to the public 
library for cataloging, if we knew 
that we could get them back any 
time we wanted them. My own busi- 
ness could certainly be classed as 
“small business” — which has been 
defined, as any business not large 
enough to employ a full time lob- 
byist in Washington. Neither are we 
large enough to warrant employing 
a full time librarian. We quite pos- 
sibly, however, would be interested 
in the use of a librarian for a certain 
period of time each month to prop- 
erly catalog the volumes that we do 
have and to bring some kind of sys- 
tem and order into the chaos which 
is generally an accepted practice in 
plants of our size. We would be 
willing to pay for a service of this 
kind and if enough other small 
businesses in the community would 
be similarly inclined, a staff man 
spending about half of his time with 
the library and the rest of his time 
servicing industry might be added at 
no particular additional expense to 
the library. He might provide the 
indexing and systematizing that we 
need in our business and this same 
indexing might be made on a dupli- 
cate card in the master union cata- 
loging system and the books in our 
library and other small libraries 
made available to the general public 
or other businesses. Perhaps a great 
store of technical books could be 
added to the library in this way at 
not much cost to the tax payers. 


Another service which this man 
might add to libraries in smaller 
communities for not only educa- 
tional, but practical commercial as- 
pects as well, would be the collection 
of union contracts and company 
catalogs. Personnel men among the 
various companies now exchange 


union contracts for their own en- 
lightenment. Unions exchange copies 
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of their contracts among themselves. 
Why not let the public, if they 
should so desire, be better informed 
on these subjects. Catalogs on file 
of various corporations’ products in 
the community might be good public 
relations, not only for the companies, 
but for the library, as well. The 
public side-walk displays of local 
displays of local products that have 
been started by our local library are, 
I think, good public relations and are 
highly commendable for any library 
to seriously consider. 
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These suggestions are meant in no 
way to be over critical of the library 
system that we now have. Industry 
is just as guilty, if not more so of 
neglecting the library than the libra- 
ries are of neglecting industry and 
commerce and industry has more to 
lose. The very fact that I was re- 
quested to present this paper has 
made me much more sympathetic to 
the problems of libraries than I was 
in the past. If we’ve accomplished 
nothing else—at least you have one 
more sympathizer on your side. 


BOOKS IN LARGE PRINT 


For many years the Illinois State Library has been loaning from its 
regular book stock, books with large print for the use of persons who read 


smaller print with difficulty. 


However, since there was not always sufficient material with the very 


large print for those persons who were rapidly losing their sight, or who for 
other reasons needed books especially designed for their use, the Library 
began to build up a collection particularly suited to their requirements. This 
collection now contains nearly 100 titles. 

These books are printed in 18 to 24 point bold face type, with ample 
spacing between words, lines and letters, on paper without gloss, and with 
illustrations whose outlines stand out clearly. They are attractively bound 
and lettered. 

Because of the greater size of these sight-saving books, the large print 
editions sometimes require several volumes to present a single title of the 
regular edition. Ivanhoe, for example, requires four volumes, and Enchant- 
ing Stories, a third grade reader, requires two. 

The sight saving editions are available on loan to individuals or to public 
libraries throughout the State, usually for four weeks, at no cost except the 
return transportation. 

The following is a list of titles: 


ANDRESS, James Mace, and others Safety every day From the “Safe and healthy 
living series” of Ginn and company Stanwix house publishers, 1949 (4) 

Doing your best for health From the “Safe and healthy living series” of 
Ginn and company Stanwix house publishers, 1947 (5) 

Building good health From the “Safe and healthy living series” of Ginn 
and company Stanwix house publishers, 1949 (6) 

ATWOOD, Wallace W., and Thomas, Helen Goss Neighborhood stories From the 
Geographical series of Ginn and company American printing house for the blind, 
1949-50 (3) 

Visits in other lands From the Geographical series of Ginn and company 
American printing house for the blind, 1949-50 (4) 
The growth of nations From the Geographical series of Ginn and com- 

American printing house for the blind, 1949-50 (7) 

Home life in far-away lands Clear type publishing committee (4) 


pany 
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The Americas Clear type publishing committee (5) 

BEAUCHAMP, Wilbur L., and others Discovering our world (Book 1) Stanwix 
house publishers, 1949 (4) 

Based on Scott Foresman and company edition, 1947. 

BOLENIUS, Emma Miller Basic fourth reader (Boys’ and girls’ readers) Clear 
type publishing committee, 1926 

COALY BAY, the outlaw horse, and other stories Clear type publishing committee, 
1931 (Jr. H.S.) 

COLEMAN, Bessie B., andwthers The pathway to reading series Clear type publish- 
ing committee, 1930 

v. 2-6. . 

CRAIG, Gerald S., and Hurley, Beatrice D. Exploring in science From “Our world 
of science series” of Ginn and company American printing house for the blind, 
1949-50 (4) 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE and Constitution of the United States Ameri- 
can printing house for the blind, 1947 (Jr. H.S.) 

DICKENS, Charles A Christmas carol Clear type publishing society, 1923 (Jr. 
H. S.) 

DOGS—selected stories Clear type publishing committee, 1931 (Jr. H.S.) 

DUPUY, William Atherton Our animal friends and foes Clear type publishing com- 
mittee (5-6)° 

Our insect friends and foes Clear type publishing committee, 1929 (5-6) 
Our bird friends and foes Clear type publishing committee,1947 (5-8) 

ELSON, William H. Elson basic readers of Scott, Foresman and company ' Clear type 

publishing committee, 1947 
Books 4, 6. 

GATES, Arthur L., and Ayer, Jean New work-play books of Macmillan company 

Minneapolis public schools 
Fifth reader—Let’s travel on; Sixth reader—Let’s go ahead. 

GRAY, William Scott, and others Curriculum foundation reading series of Scott, 

Foresman and company Stanwix house publishers, 1947-1949 

Pre-primers—We look and see, We work and play, We come and go; Primer—Fun 
with Dick and Jane; First reader — Our new friends; Second readers— Friends and 
neighbors, More friends and neighbors; Third readers—Streets and roads, More streets 
and roads; Fourth reader—Times and places; Fifth reader—Days and deeds. 

American printing house for the blind, 1949 

Sixth reader—Peoples and progress; Seventh reader—Paths and pathfinders; Eighth 
reader—Wonders and workers. 

HALE, Edward Everett The man without a country Clear type publishing commit- 
tee (Jr. H.S.) 

HILDRETH, Gertrude, and others Easy growth in reading series of John C. Winston 
company Minneapolis public schools, 1948 

Third readers—Faraway ports, Enchanting stories; Fourth reader—Today and 
tomorrow; Fifth reader—Looking forward. 

HORN, Ernest, and Moscrip, Ruth M. Learn to study readers Clear type publishing 
committee, 1927 

Book 4, grade five, and Book 5, grade 6. 
HUBER, Miriam Blanton, and others. Wonder story book series of Row, Peterson and 
company Stanwix house publishers, 1950 
First reader—I know a story; Second reader—It happened one day; Third reader— 
After the sun sets. 
IRVING, Washington Rip Van Winkle Clear type publishing committee (Jr. H.S.) 
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IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY from Junior high school literature, Book 3, by Elson, Green- 
law and Keck Clear type publishing committee, 1928 

IRWIN, Robert Benjamin, ed. Inthe open Clear type publishing society, 1921 (6) 

O’DONNELL, Mabel, and others The Alice and Jerry books of Row, Peterson and 
company American printing house for the blind, 1949 

Primer—Day in and day out; First readers—Round about, and Anything can 
happen; Second readers—Down the river road, and Friendly village; Third readers— 
Through the green gate, If I were going, and The five and a half club. 

PERKINS, Lucy Fitch American twins of the Revolution Clear type publishing 
committee (Jr. H.S.) 

Also available by this publisher are: Colonial twins of Virginia (6); Eskimo twins 
(4); Filipino twins (4); Indian twins (3-4); Irish twins (5-6); Italian twins (5-6); 
Japanese twins (3-4); Mexican twins (6); Pioneer twins (6); Puritan twins (6-7); Spar- 
tan twins (5-6); Swiss twins (5-6). 

PORTER, Sydney Ransom of Red Chief, and other stories, by O’Henry, pseud. Clear 
type publishing committee, 1926 (Jr. H.S.) 

SALLEN, Benjamin and others Child experience reading series of Lyons and Carnahan 
Stanwix house publishers, 1948 

Basic second reader—Visits with friends. 

SCOTT,*Sir Walter Ivanhoe Clear type publishing committee (Jr. H.S.) 

SINBAD THE SAILOR and other tales (From Arabian nights entertainments) Clear 
type publishing committee, 1924 (5) 

SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FACULTY FOR GIRLS _ Everyday man- 
ners for American boys and girls American printing house for the blind, 1935 
(Jr. H.S.) 

STEVENSON, Robert Louis Treasure island Clear type publishing committee 
(Jr. H.S.) 

VAN DYKE, Henry’ The first Christmas tree, and The Keeper of the light Clear type 
publishing committee, 1925 (Jr. H.S.) 

WHEELER, William H. The silent reading hour Clear type publishing committee 

Books 1-3. 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 
Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HaroLtp LANCOUR* 


Below in Table 1 is shown the quarterly values of the Index of Illinois 
Public Library Circulation for 1951 and 1952. 


Table 1. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 
January 1951, Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation for 








Jan. Apr. July Oct. 





Feb. May Aug. Nov. 

Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
ee ere ore 72 86 84 72 
DT Sbbkb ec bedadnedeeoeguaduns 72 








* Associate Director of the Library School. 
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This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by 
Illinois Public Libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The 
index is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which 
as a group are known to constitute a representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the 
actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is larger 
than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the 
three months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the 
other half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index 
and how to use it, see earlier issues of I/linois Libraries. 





The American Library Association is issuing four publications of varied 
interest. 

A completely rewritten, newly illustrated edition of Dear Mr. Architect 
gives valuable suggestions to architects in planning efficient school libraries. 
Prepared by the Committee on Planning School Quarters of the American 
Association of School Librarians, this attractive 16 page pamphlet contains 
actual photographs of School library installations, as well as, numerous dia- 
grams of recommended layouts and equipment. 

Two manuals on personnel procedure, one for public libraries and one 
for College and University libraries, will be welcome guides to boards of 
trustees, administrators and staff members. All aspects of personnel pro- 
cedure are covered from recruitment to positions, retirement, welfare and 
economic security, and staff relationships. 

The A. L. A. Membership Directory, 1951, the first issued since the 1949 
edition, gives the names and addresses of over 20,000 members as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1951, with divisional affiliation, if any. Additional features include: 
library associations and clubs; trustee and other citizen organizations; asso- 
ciations of school and children’s librarians; state libraries, extension agencies 
and institutional library supervisors; school and children’s library supervisors; 
periodicals. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








OPERATION—CINDERELLA 
Mrs. LLoyp DoENIERt 


“Tren the fairy touched the 
pumpkin with her magic wand. Lo 
and behold, it became a beautiful 
‘ golden carriage!” 

In Mendota it wasn’t the good 
fairy, but an eager superintendent 
and his progressive school board who 
waved the magic wand which 
changed our high school library from 
an ugly room to the beauty spot of 
the school. The “go signal” was 
given to remodel our library last 
spring just before school was out, 
and by the middle of fall a complete 
transformation had taken place. 

This “new” library has been a 
dream of Superintendent Steele for 


+ Librarian, Mendota High School, Mendota. 





* Miss Anthony is the 
director of libraries in the 
public schools of Alton, 
Illinois and is a member 
of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the State Library. 
She received her bache- 
lor’s degree from Lombard 
College, Galesburg; her 
master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as well 
as her degree in library 
science. She has worked 
in high schools in Illinois 
as instructor and libra- 
rian, 1930-48 and was an 
instructor in library sci- 
ence during the summer 
session at the University 
of Georgia in 1943, Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1944 and the State University 
of Iowa in 1945. She was a member of the I.L.A. 
Executive Board, 1944-47; president, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, 1940; secretary, 
American Association of School Librarians, 1947- 
50; member of the high school committee, Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle, 1943-50; member of the 
evaluating committee for high school libraries, St. 

uis, Missouri, 1951-52; and editor of “For 
School Librarians’ column, ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, since April 1949. 





quite a number of years. The rising 
cost of furniture, building materials, 
shortage of labor and the like made 
us feel that it would not be a 
reality for a long time. We had plang 
already drawn by an architect, but 
they remained locked in the office 
safe. 


Last spring I took an extension 
course from Miss Viola James, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. As a part of this 
course we made plans for remodeling 
our library. These plans, which were 
revised by Miss James, were sent to 
Remington Rand along with the 
others when the board decided to 
make the change. 


Then a wonderful thing happened 
to us. Two friends of the school had 
left bequests of $5,000 each to be 
used for our library. Our board de- 
cided this money should be used 
now. I shall never forget the day 
last spring when the superintendent 
and our board walked in the library 
with a representative from the Rem- 
ington Rand Company. Wonderful 
plans were made that afternoon, and 
our “new” library was in the making. 


I often wish we had taken a pic- ° 
ture of the “old” library before the 
carpenters came to make the parti- 
tions which divided the 56’ by 29’ 
room into a reading, conference, and 
work room. The contrast would be 
most interesting in years to come 
after memories of the old room have 
faded. 
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Our library was a collection of 
salvaged furniture. The chairs were 
the wooden collapsible kind which 
had been used in the old gymnasium. 
Slats were missing, but as long as we 
didn’t slip through, we used them. 
The tables were collapsible too — 
refugees from the cafeteria. Our book 
cases had beautiful glass doors which 
kept the books out of the dust, and 
out of circulation too! The charging 
desk, work tables, and stools were 
cast offs from the chemistry lab. Our 
magazines were kept on _ shelves 
around two supporting pillars. We 
had no storage space for back issues 
other than a small closet on first 
floor. The only piece of furniture 
that looked as if it belonged in a 
library was our card catalog which 
was a gift of the ’47 senior class.* 

But the “old” library is gone for- 
ever. The “oh’s” and “ah’s” heard 
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from our students, visiting friends 
and graduates are a testimonial to 
the new beauty and pleasant atmos- 
phere of the newly completed library. 
The modern-type birch tables and 
chairs, the convenient shelving, 
magazine racks, newspaper racks, a 
corner work room, a corner confer- 
ence room, new flooring, fluorescent 
lighting, and sectional pieces for our 
“browsing” area make our library 
one of the finest in this area. 

The cost of this remodeling was 
approximately $13,800. This _ in- 
cludes the construction of the con- 
ference and work rooms, sound proof 
ceiling, modern lighting, and linotile 
flooring. The furniture which was 
bought consists of 12 tables, two of 
which are round (two tables are 
lower for smaller people); 50 chairs, 
some of which have persimmon 
colored leather backs; charging desk, 





Looking toward entrance and charging desk. 
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View into magazine storage space. (Note wallpaper on one side of room.) 


sectional shelving for 5,000 (capa- 
city); book truck; two dictionary 
stands; sectional sofa in sulphur 
colored leather; two sea_ green 
leather casual chairs; low table for 
“browsing” area; vertical file; cata- 
log for shelf list; two step stools; two 
bulletin boards and a display table. 

Our work room is not yet com- 
pleted. The sink has been installed, 
but the furniture is temporary. The 
work table, information file, book 
cases, typewriter desk, and cabinet 
for phonograph records have not yet 
been ordered. 

One thing which we added that is 
not in our plans is a table which we 
have reserved for the teachers. I 
wanted them to feel they have a cor- 
ner in the reading room which be- 
longs to them. I keep the N. E. A. 





Journal, I. E. A. Journal, catalogs of 
audio visual aids, my Library Jour- 
nal, The Booklist, our reading circle 
books, etc., on this table. This seems 
to have increased teacher interest in 
our library, and this is where many 
of them spend their free time. (The 
men used to go to the boiler room!) 
All the teachers are now using our 
library more than ever in enriching 
and extending interests. 

Perhaps one of the most gratifying 
changes our “new” library has 
brought about is the difference in the 
entire atmosphere. Our library now 
radiates interest, welcome, and 
friendliness. It is a colorful and 
happy place. Thus it is much easier 
to encourage an interest in reading 
as a useful and enjoyable activity for 
a well rounded life of our boys and 
girls. 
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Browsing corner. 


IASL HAD RECORD ATTENDANCE FOR SPRING 
CONFERENCE 


A NEw attendance record was set 
when the Illinois Association of 
School Librarians met for their an- 
nual Spring Conference at the Broad- 
view Hotel in East St. Louis on 
April 25, 26, and 27. A final count 
showed 187 librarians in attendance 
from all parts of the state. The 
theme of the three day conference 
was “The School Library and the 
Guidance Program.” Miss Margaret 
Nicholson, Chairman of  IASL, 
Evanston Township High School 
presided at all general sessions. 

A very inspirational key note ad- 
dress was given by Dr. E. T. Mc- 
Swain, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, 


who used as his topic: “Teachers 
and librarians: co-partners in social 
education.” Dr. McSwain asked 
about our opportunity as teachers 
and librarians in the decade ahead. 
He challenged us to ask ourselves 
“What do I eat psychologically? 
What is my mental diet?” He 
pointed out that these things de- 
termine our social action. A narrow 
mental diet means a narrow world. 
The future of the world depends 
upon the attitude of individuals 
toward other people, governments, 
and institutions. Teachers and libra- 
rians, to a great extent, determine 
the mental diet of the students whom 
they are teaching. What happens in 
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the elementary schools within the 
next decade is more important than 
what happens to our military forces. 

McSwain explained how our coun- 
try is today facing something we’ve 
never faced before in our history—a 
psychological aggressor—and sug- 
gested an “E” bomb (Educational 
Bomb) as the only power that can 
help us survive. 


There are many interpretations of 
libraries, Dr. McSwain stated. Some 
are mere archives; they contain too 
many books that are too old. One 
should ask oneself as a _ librarian 
“Are these books on the shelves of 
my library appropriate to 1952?” As 
to the personal characteristics of a 
librarian today, does she have a 
“welcome” sign on the door that is 
not made of wood but of a living, 
warm regard for those who come into 
the library? How about the library 
atmosphere? “A library has no right 
to be a study hall.” It ought to be a 
place where an individual is free to 
browse, to stumble on to things, to 
open doors. The student assistants 
in a school library ought to be used 
as co-partners with librarians, not as 
instruments of shelving. The speaker 
pointed out that we should be help- 
ing children live in the frontier of 
tomorrow. The frontier of ‘our 
schools should be the library. We 
must examine the curriculum to see 
if it is on the frontier of tomorrow. 
He gave an example of the great 
amount of time spent in studying 
Indians while there’s not a child in 
our schools today who will cross the 
prairie in a covered wagon. They’ll 
fly over it in an airplane doing one- 
thousand miles an hour. 

Dr. McSwain concluded his ad- 
dress by outlining some of today’s 
problems such as safety, housing, 
international organizations for peace, 
new developments in science and in- 
dustry, etc. This is a power age. 
With everything that we put in our 
libraries, we should ask ourselves 
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this question, “Is this material going 
to help the child live in 1975?” 

Square dancing and circle two 
steps were then enjoyed for the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

Opening the Saturday morning 
session, Chairman Nicholson, spoke 
for a short time on the JASL: What 
it is and what it does. She explained 
the work of the IASL, introduced the 
officers and committee chairmen and 
explained their duties. 

Mr. Arthur Adams, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, in 
charge of teacher recruitment in the 
State Department then spoke on the 
need for teachers and librarians in 
Illinois. He gave several factors in 
recruiting teachers. The first factor 
was salary—a school which can offer 
good salaries does not have trouble 
hiring teachers. The second factor he 
listed was the population increase. 
In the past ten years the state of 
Illinois has had a 12% population 
increase—most of it in the northern 
twenty-three counties. There is no 
classroom space for new pupils. We 
must build an opinion among all the 
people of the state that we do need 
a tax basis to support our schools. 
The third factor was that we now 
have the smallest classes graduating 
from high school (the “depression 
babies’), most of whom go into the 
armed forces or industry, and so few 
teachers are being trained. 

Mr. Adams said that it was esti- 
mated that there would be 1,840,000 
pupils in the elementary and high 
schools of Illinois in 1960. In order 
to teach this number of students, 
we're going to need one out of every 
ten pupils who leave high school 
each year to become a teacher. 


Librarians and guidance teachers, 
Mr. Adams asserted, must help in 
recruiting this teacher supply. In 
our lifetime, we’ll never see an over- 
supply of teachers; right now only 
47% of the teachers in the state of 
Illinois have degrees. Better qualified 
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teachers mean better salaries. The 
shortages listed by Mr. Adams were 
in the elementary school and high 
school music, girls’ physical educa- 
tion, art, library and home eco- 
nomics. 

Miss Alice Lohrer, assistant pro- 
fessor, University of Illinois Library 
School, then introduced “A Planning 
Guide for High School Libraries,” of 
which she is one of the authors. Miss 
Lohrer said that the purpose of the 
“Planning Guide” were: (1) to de- 
termine the strength and weaknesses 
of your own library, (2) to point up 
ways in which your library program 
can be improved. Miss_ Lohrer 
stated that in addition to quanti- 
tative standards, the “Planning 
Guide” also intended to be a guide 
to critical thinking about your own 
library. Ask yourself these ques- 
tions, she cautioned. “Do I meet 
these standards, and is my service 
good in these areas?” and also, “How 
important is the service that I am 
giving?” 

At this point the session was re- 
cessed for a coffee hour following 
which Dr. M. S. Hiskey, Chairman 
of the Department of Guidance and 
Special Education at Southern IIli- 
nois University addressed the con- 
ference on the topic, “A Psychologist 
looks at the School Guidance Pro- 
gram.” 

Dr. Hiskey stated that guidance 
services assume that people have 
problems and need help with them. 
We cannot follow the beaten path— 
what was good enough for Grandpa 
is not good enough for me. A guid- 
ance counselor does not wish to 
minimize academic programs, in fact 
he has as his prime purpose increas- 
ing the efficiency of that program by 
removing the stumbling blocks of 
social adjustment or maladjustment. 

We have had vast changes during 
the last half century, Dr. Hiskey 
reminded us. Our school popula- 
tion increased nine times while the 
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general population increased three 
times. In 1900 our population was 
predominantly rural; today 60% of 
the people in the United States live 
in cities of 2,500 or over. In the 
years 1940-1947, seventy million peo- 
ple moved from one place to an- 
other, a great majority going such a 
distance that it constituted a migra- 
tion. This naturally brought feelings 
of instability to many families and 
individuals. And today, instead of 
settling in the family business, we 
have 40,000 job classifications listed 
in one source, and some say there 
are over 100,000 jobs available from 
which to choose. The changes in in- 
dustry are too vast to mention. All 
these factors have made guidance 
services necessary. 

In 1949 more people entered men- 
tal institutions than entered college, 
stated Dr. Hiskey. And this doesn’t 
count the number who were in penal 
or corrective institutions. Also, we 
only care for one out of five mental 
cases in hospitals—the rest are cared 
for at home or are not cared for at 
all. 

The role of guidance, Dr. Hiskey 
stated, is mostly preventative. It at- 
tempts to integrate all facets of a 
student’s life. We need to under- 
stand the needs of people. We need 
teachers who know when they are 
beyond their depth and need help 
with their students. 


Dr. Hiskey gave the recommenda- 
tions of the report of the [IIlinois 
Council on Youth to Governor 
Stevenson. This report recommends: 
(1) that guidance programs be es- 
tablished in every school in Illinois; 
(2) that every teacher should have a 
stated amount of training in guid- 
ance work. At the present time IIli- 
nois has no requirements for guid- 
ance services or standards for the 
personnel now in service. These are 
the latest figures on the guidance 
personnel in our schools: 
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1950—in 273 schools 
759 counselors; 
°1951—in 283 schools 
804 counselors; 
1952—in 298 schools 
937 counselors. 


It must be remembered that only 
one-third of the schools reported and 
we have over one million pupils in 
Illinois schools today. But what 
about the training of these coun- 
selors? In 1952 the 937 counselors 
reported the following training: 

100 had no training. 

102 had 1-4 semester hours of 
guidance work. 

138 had 5-8 semester hours of 
guidance work. 

129 had 9-12 semester hours of 
guidance work. 

The above table plainly shows that 
in 1952, out of 937 guidance workers 
reporting, 550 of the number had less 
than 12 semester hours of training. 

Dr. Hiskey said the problem as- 
sumed shape when we consider that 
a counselor can handle 50-100 stu- 
dents per year for each hour of time 
used for counseling duties; and that 
we have over one million students in 
the schools of Illinois. 

In a study of 105 schools in south- 
ern Illinois which was conducted at 
Southern Illinois University by the 
Department of Guidance, 65 of the 
schools reported that the principal 
or the superintendent was counselor. 
Dr. Hiskey pointed out how un- 
satisfactory this arrangement was, 
since that officer is usually too busy 
with his own duties and must, in ad- 
dition, be a disciplinarian in addition 
to a counselor. Everyone fully agrees 
that the earlier guidance services are 
started the better, and yet elemen- 
tary schools have fewer special serv- 
ices than high schools. 

In this same study, Dr. Hiskey re- 
ported, a small high school gave a 
check list of problems to its students. 
The boys averaged fifteen problems, 
the girls averaged 28 problems. Dr. 


there were 
there were 


there were 
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Hiskey read some of the answers 
which had been written on a general 
question about problems. One of his 
students also had the check list 
translated and sent to her home in 
Chile. With few exceptions, the 
problems of youth seemed to be the 
same in both countries. 

In his final statements, Dr. Hisky 
said the librarians could be useful to 
the guidance program in two distinct 
ways: (1) in helping students plan 
for the wise use of leisure time, be- 
cause in ten or twenty years we may 
have a work week of only twenty-five 
hours; and (2) in giving vocational 
information to the student today 
who must choose from a bewildering 
array of job possibilities. 

Saturday afternoon the topic of a 
panel discussion was “The library’s 
role in the Guidance Program.” The 
first member of the panel was Mr. 
Walter Johnson, guidance counsellor 
at East St. Louis High School, who 
was also chairman. He introduced 
the members of the panel and pre- 
sided over the question period which 
followed. 

Mr. Hal Hall, Superintendent of 
the Belleville High School and Junior 
College spoke on the topic, “An Ad- 
ministrator views the Guidance Pro- 
gram.” Mr. Hall emphasized that 
guidance was an inevitable develop- 
ment of our industrial society. In 
our schools it is the best approach 
to treating each student as an in- 
dividual. 

He then proceeded to outline ways 
in which the guidance program 
could be useful to an administrator, 
and pointed out how it simplified 
registration of classes. He suggested 
giving each student one hour per 
semester with the counselor to plan 
his school program and to look into 
a vocation for the future. This 
counseling-based registration plan 
means that the schedule is made to 
fit the choices of the students instead 
of making the schedule and cram- 
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ming the students into it whether 
they fit or not. He also emphasized 
that this plan would use classrooms 
to the fullest advantage and teachers 
in the school at a maximum effi- 
ciency. 

Mrs. Marjorie Stull, librarian of 
the University School, Southern IIli- 
nois University, spoke next on the 
topic, “The librarian cooperates with 
the guidance program.” Mrs. Stull 
prefaced her talk with the observ- 
ance that guidance is not new to 
librarians because that’s what 
they’ve been doing for years. They 
guide informally in many situations 
and in curriculum problems they do 
formal guidance. A librarian should 
understand the principles of guid- 
ance and understand the guidance 
program in his own school. 

Mrs. Stul] outlined the following 
duties of the librarian in the guid- 
ance program: (1) The librarian 
should provide the materials for the 
guidance program. First of all, ma- 
terials should be provided for the 
teachers and the teachers should 
have a part in the selection of these 
materials. Materials for the stu- 
dents should be accessible and ad- 
vertised. There should be as little 
“red tape” as possible. Sometimes a 
card catalog of vocational fiction 
will attract a large number of read- 
ers. It is a good idea, said Mrs. 
Stull, to go into the classroom when 
classes evaluate their units and find 
what materials they couldn’t find in 
the library. (2) The librarian always 
gives reading guidance. Mrs. Stull 
said that reading guidance was more 
effective if the librarian knew the 
reader, his reading level, his pref- 
erences in books, his hobbies; in fact, 
everything that would help the 
librarian to help him. This informa- 
tion is available in the records of the 
guidance officer, but a_ librarian 
should have access to it and should 
have the time to study it and really 
become acquainted with the pupils 
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who come into the library. (3) The 
library is the natural place to de- 
velop desirable social attitudes and 
scenes of democratic living. 

Mr. C. A. Michelman, Chief of the 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
used as his topic for the panel dis- 
cussion, “The Professional Counselor 
and the Librarian.” He said that a 
great deal of the value of the libra- 
rian as a guidance officer depended 
upon the personality and competency 
of each individual librarian. Further- 
more, he stated that a course in 
guidance will not make an expert 
guidance officer out of a librarian. 
The librarian is valuable because he 
gives service in the form of ma- 
terials, he can give the guidance 
officer valuable information about 
the children he contacts, and he can 
provide a rich environmental setting 
in the library. Mr. Michelman stated 
strongly at the end of his remarks 
that the guidance program of a 
school will only be as good as all the 
people concerned with it. 

Following the panel discussion, the 
remainder of the afternoon was spent 
in small discussion groups. Miss 
Ruth Zimmerman, librarian of the 
Laboratory School, Illinois State 
Normal University, led the discus- 
sion in the elementary schools sec- 
tion. Mr. Loren Allen, librarian of 
the East Richland Community 
Schools, Olney, was leader of the 
Community unit district section. 
Miss Francis Curtin, librarian of the 
Chicago Vocational School led the 
section of larger high schools. Mrs. 
Emma Hough, librarian of Mur- 
physboro Township High School was 
leader of the group of small high 
school librarians. Each section had a 
recorder and a summary of each 
meeting was prepared. 

Saturday evening the conference 
was treated to an informal chat by 
Mr. Irving Dilliard, editor of the 
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editorial page of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. Mr. Dilliard, author of 
I’m from Missouri, spoke about the 
business of librarians to “delve, im- 
aginatively, into the past.” He then 
proceeded to give the names of many 
books, both fiction and non-fiction, 
which tell about important historical 
events in Southern Illinois and some 
of her great men. 

The group then split into two 
groups for a presentation of materials 
for use in the guidance program. 
Miss Mary Frances McManus, 
supervisor of high school libraries in 
Chicago, presented the materials for 
large libraries and Miss Alice Fed- 
der, librarian of University High 
School, Urbana, presented the ma- 
terials for small libraries. The audio- 
visual materials in the field of guid- 
ance were given by Miss Olive De- 
Bruler, librarian, Joliet Township 
High School and many excellent 
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demonstrations were used. 

At the Sunday morning breakfast 
meeting a summary of the entire 
conference was given by Miss Mer- 
tice Pyle, librarian of the Mattoon 
Unit. District Number 2. At this 
time, also, credit was given to the 
numerous people who had served on 
committees or who had prepared the 
materials which were distributed to 
those who had attended the con- 
ference. A list of committee chair- 
men follows: General Chairman: 
Frances Lynch, Granite City Com- 
munity High School; Program 
Chairman: Lura Crawford, Oak 
Park and River Forest High School; 
Hospitality: Louise Anthony, Super- 
visor of School Libraries, Alton; 
Registration: Ruth Glass, Belleville 
Township High School; Exhibits: 
Margaret Winger, Farragut High 
School, Chicago; and Ray Erbes, 
Reavis High School, Oak Lawn. 





The American Library Association announces the issue of a new 35mm 
filmstrip in color, School Library Quarters. 

Prepared at the request of the Joint Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Library Association, School Library 
Quarters was produced by Virginia McJenkin and Kathleen Moon, both of 
the Fulton County School System in C-orgia. 

Attractiveness, efficiency, and economy are the keynotes of the libraries 
——in small elementary and rural and large elementary and high schools— 


shown in this 98 frame filmstrip. 


Pictures show details of shelving for book and non-book materials; desks, 
card catalog cabinets, tables, and chairs; wall, floor, and window treatment; 
workrooms and audio-visual facilities; reading room areas; practical built-in 
features and storage space; and the effective uses of color. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAxFIELb, Editor* 








THE MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF ELMHURST COLLEGE 


NELLIE R. STICKLEt 


Tue library at Elmhurst College 
indeed had a humble beginning for 
it was through the activity of stu- 
dents that the library had its origin. 
The desire of the students to read a 
wider variety of books than the 
course textbooks was the basis for 
the organization of the Elmhurst 
Leseverein in 1877. Though the name 
Leseverein indicates their purpose to 
be a reading society, it was also their 





intention to collect books. Members 
+ Librarian. 

*Mr. Maxfield is 

libraridn of the Chi- 

cago Undergraduate 


Division of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He 
is a graduate of Hav- 
erford College (Penn- 
sylvania); is holder 
of two professional 
library degrees from 
the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library 
Science. His profes- 
sional experience in- 
cludes time in the 
Reference Department 
of the New York 
Public Library and 
the Columbia Univer- 
sity Library; for four years he was Assistant Li- 
brarian in the library system of the Cooper Union 
in New York City before serving as Librarian-in- 
Charge, 1943-1944. After two years as a naval 
enlisted man, brought to Chicago, September, 
1946 by Director Robert B. to set up a 
library for the new Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion of the University of Illinois. Beginning from 
absolute zero this library now has 55,000 volumes, 
a staff of 23 (9 professionals) and the largest 
reading room in the State. His wife, Grace, is 
also a Columbia graduate and is now serving as a 
cataloger in the University of Chicago Library. 
Member of various professional organizations and 
— Manager of the new ACRL MONO- 

RAPHS series, as well as editor of this page in 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. Has served on a number 
of professional committees, including A.L. A. 
Equipment and Appliances, ACRL Membership, 
and I. L.A. Intellectual Freedom. 





and non-members were charged three 
cents per hour for the weekly priv- 
ilege of listening to the oral reading 
of books such as Hoffman’s “Tales”, 
Ottilie Wildermuth’s stories, and the 
works of Fritz Reuter. By 1912 the 
students had built up a respectable 
book collection; yet the faculty and 
students alike felt the limitations of 
the society’s library. It was in this 
year that the society accepted the 
proposal of the faculty that the col- 
lege assume financial and adminis- 
trative responsibility for the library. 
The first steps were to move the 
library into larger rooms and to hire 
a trained librarian to classify and 
catalog the original collection of 
books according to the Dewey deci- 
mal system. Students continued to 
manage the library through 1924. 
The first full-time, professional libra- 
rian was hired in 1925. 

The present library building of 
Elmhurst College, erected in 1921, is 
a memorial to the nearly nine hun- 
dred Evangelical men who died in 
service in World War I. A plate over 
the circulation desk bears this in- 
scription: 


This library is a memorial to 
the young men of the Evangelical 
Churches who gave their lives to 
their country during the Great 
World War—Erected by the young 
people of the Evangelical Synod 
under the auspices of the Evan- 
gelical League. 
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The library building is planned on 
conventional lines, with reading 
rooms and offices on the main floor, 
tiers of stacks at the rear, and other 
reading rooms on the ground floor. 
The present staff consists of two pro- 
fessional librarians, a half time 
clerical worker, and student assist- 
ants. 

The student enrollment reached a 
maximum figure of 750 during the 
two school years of 1948-1950. Ap- 
proximately 55 per cent of the stu- 
dent body are commuting students. 
Many of these students do not use 
the college library extensively as they 
have access to fine public libraries in 
their home communities and be- 
cause of difficulties in meeting trans- 
portation schedules. 

The college serves the off-campus 
community in which it is located. 
The library’s facilities are at the 
disposal of all those enrolled in the 
evening classes. The resources of the 
library are also used by teachers in 
the nearby public schools who are 
working toward higher degrees at 
various universities in Chicago as 
well as alumni and the ministers of 
the city churches. 

The budget of the college library 
for books and periodicals has been 
conservative but consistent through- 
out the years. Approximately 900 
volumes are added each year. The 
total library holdings are about 
43,000 volumes of which 7,000 are 
bound periodicals. The library, 
which subscribes to over 200 peri- 
odicals, maintains open stacks for all 
students. 

Through the years the five dif- 
ferent librarians and the faculty 
library committee have worked 
closely together to build a collection 
of books, reference tools, and peri- 
odical holdings which would meet 
the requirements of a changing and 
expanding college curriculum. Two 
members of the faculty library com- 
mittee, Dr. P. N. Crusius and Dr. K. 
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H. Carlson, deserve special recogni- 
tien for their more than twenty- 
seven years of service on this com- 
mittee and for their support in pur- 
chasing such reference books as 
UNION LIST OF SERIALS IN 
LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA; NOU- 
VELLE BIOGRAPHIE GENER- 
ALE, DICTIONARY OF NA- 
TIONAL BIOGRAPHY; NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES; 
FACTS ON FILE; INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRITICAL TABLES; 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS; AND 
BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS. 

The periodical collection is un- 
usual for a small liberal arts college 
in two respects. The library has a 
complete file, or nearly so, of maga- 
zines such as ATLANTIC MONTH- 
LY, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HIB- 
BERT JOURNAL, CENTURY, 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
QUARTERLY REVIEW and the 
binding policy has been consistent 
for the important titles received. 

Through the years the library has 
received valuable book gifts. The 
largest gift has been the private li- 
brary, consisting of 2,500 volumes of 
nineteenth century literature, of the 
Hon. Thos. B. Bryan, one of the 
founders of the city of Elmhurst. 

The German literature collection 
has been built up through the income 
Herman Brodt 
Memorial Fund. 

The Hungarian collection of 500 
books is the most important special 
collection. It consists of the volumes 
on loan from Franklin and Marshall 
College and those of Elmhurst Col- 
lege Library. The collection, main- 
tained by purchase and gift, will 
become increasingly important as 
Hungary remains behind the “iron 
curtain.” 
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In the field of audio-visual ma- 
terial the library purchases the 
standard bibliographies and keeps a 
file of dealers’ catalogs. It does not 
house any of the audio-visual equip- 
ment except an earphone phono- 
graph. As the School of Music has 
a record collection, the library limits 
its purchases in general to records 
other than music. 


Even though the college is less 
than an hour’s time from the fine 
Chicago book stores, the Campus 
Store offers the students an oppor- 
tunity to purchase books for their 
own libraries by displaying a few 
titles of current popular books and 
by having a stock of major inex- 
pensive series of good reprints. 

Elmhurst College is fortunate that 
the Elmhurst Public Library is less 
than a quarter of a block distant and 
that the city library has always been 
most cooperative in placing the re- 
sources of its 26,000 volumes at the 
disposal of students and faculty. In 
return the college library welcomes 
residents of Elmhurst to use its re- 
sources but the number of town bor- 
rowers at the college is not as great 
as the number of college students 
using the public library. An informal 
study of current accession lists of 
both libraries shows little duplication 
of titles. Because there has been a 
cooperative spirit between the libra- 
ries, the combined book resources 
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that are offered to the school and 
community are substantially in- 
creased since the college library has 
not duplicated popular fiction and 
non-fiction that can be secured at 
the public library, only a short dis- 
tance away. 

Because the stack capacity has 
been reached, the librarian has asked 
the faculty to weed their respective 
departmental book collections in 
order to keep the library holdings 
more pertinent and vital for the 
present curriculum. Many of the 
foreign language books in the divi- 
sions other than literature, fiction, 
and philology have been put in a 
storage room outside the library 
building in order to further relieve 
the congestion of the stacks. 

The unknown factors governing 
the future planning for ‘the library 
at Elmhurst are the size of student 
enrollment and the economic pres- 
sures which will influence the giving 
of the entire Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church from which Elmhurst 
College derives a large share of its 
income for maintenance and expan- 
sion. Until there is a decided ex- 
pansion or contraction in student en- 
rollment and college income the 


library will seek to continue the 
maximum service to students, fac- 
ulty, and community and to find a 
proper relationship between staff, 
budget, and building facilities for 
Elmhurst College. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Epwarp G. STRABLE, Editor* 








THE LIBRARY OF THE LAW FIRM OF KIRKLAND, 
FLEMING, GREEN, MARTIN & ELLIS 


WILuiAM D. Murpuyt 


Topay’s law practice demands the 
services of a library that can furnish 
materials from a multitude of diverse 
sources. It must be a library that is 
complete in its holdings of statutes, 
court reports, digests, and standard 
law treatises and encyclopedias for 
the jurisdictions and fields in which 
the firm functions. In addition, it 
must provide information from out- 
side those particular legislative and 
judicial fields, utilizing either its own 
resources or those of the community. 

To meet these needs, Kirkland, 
Fleming, Green & Ellis maintains a 
library of approximately 15,000 vol- 
umes supplemented by current law 
and business periodicals, government 





+33 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2. 
t Librarian. 
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a B.S. in journalism from 
the University of Illinois 
in 1948, majoring in ad- 
vertising. Worked in an 
advertising agency for a 
year and a half before 
entering the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Has 
finished his work there 
except for his thesis for 
his M.A. The thesis is a 
survey of advertising 
agency libraries in the 
United States. Worked in 
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uate Library School while 
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rently working for the 
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Department to project and plan the expansion of 
hospital and business house deposit service in 
cago. Is married to a librarian (Jane S. Strable, 
circulation librarian, University of Illinois Under- 
graduate Division). Is an active member of 
S.L.A., affiliated with the Illinois Chapter and the 
Advertising Division and is publicity chairman of 
the chapter. 





documents, loose-leaf services, and 
texts and reports covering fields out- 
side of law or those cutting across 
some field of law. It is the function 
of the library to be the center of in- 
formation for the firm, serving the 
lawyers, the secretaries, the clerks 
and other personnel. 

Since the firm occupies six floors in 
a downtown Chicago office building, 
it is essential that the library be lo- 
cated in as accessible a spot as pos- 
sible. The library was particularly 
fortunate in this respect as provision 
was made for it at the time the 
building was erected, and it occupies 
the entire end of one of the floors. 
From there the librarian has to con- 
trol the flow of material to and from 
the many offices where work is in 
progress, and it is there that the bulk 
of the collection is housed. 

The work in the law firm tends to 
be the departmentalized, and some 
current materials are kept in the 
offices of the lawyers concerned with 
the particular field. This is especially 
true of the loose-leaf services. Dupli- 
cate sets of the Illinois court reports, 
heavily used law encyclopedias and 
directories, and certain federal ma- 
terials and basic treaties are shelved 
on two of the other floors to facili- 
tate their use by the lawyers located 
there. 

As in most special libraries, the 
collection must be kept as compact 
as possible because of space limita- 
tions. There is inevitably a gradual 
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growth, however, as courts and ad- 
ministrative agencies daily issue new 
decisions, rulings, and opinions and 
the federal and state legislative 
bodies enact new laws at each ses- 
sion. This is the body of the law 
that forms the nucleus of any law 
collection. It is represented by the 
various reports, digests, and statutes 
covering both federal and state law. 

The library is particularly proud 
of its collection of early state court 
reports. With only minor exceptions 
the sets are complete for each of the 
48 states up to the time that the Na- 
tional Reporter System took over in 
the latter part of the 19th Century. 
These are all in their original edi- 
tions. Today, of course, many of 
these are no longer in print, and the 
library without them has to resort to 
reprints when available or to bor- 
rowed copies. The library also con- 
tains a complete set of the original 
editions of the United States Su- 
preme Court reports. 

For the Chicago law firm the ma- 
terial pertaining to the Federal Gov- 


ernment, Cook County, City of Chi- _ 


cago, and the State of Illinois is of 
prime importance. In line with this 
all codes,: reports, regulations, sur- 
veys, etc., issued by any branch of 
the government of these jurisdictions 
is collected and held permanently, 
and a continual search to fill in gaps 
is maintained. A unique feature of 
this part of the collection is the 
library’s copies of the original session 
laws for Illinois from 1821 to the last 
meeting of the State Legislature. To 
meet particular needs of the firm, 
acquisitions in some fields are as 
complete as possible. Notable ex- 
amples are the works on newspaper 
law, libel, slander, and medical 
jurisprudence. The basic law re- 
ports of England are also held in 
complete sets and are kept currently 
up-to-date. 

An unusual characteristic of a 
private law firm library is its collec- 
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tion of memoranda of law. When a 
new case is received in the office, re- 
search is done on the points of law 
involved, and a memorandum is pre- 
pared on the matter. A copy of 
each memorandum is filed in the 
library where it is indexed and cata- 
loged. Over a period of years this 
collection becomes of great value as 
it covers problems which may be un- 
touched in law periodicals or treaties 
but which may recur in one aspect 
or another any number of times. As 
the result of a great deal of time and 
interest devoted to this collection by 
one of the firm’s partners, Kirkland, 
Fleming, Green, Martin & Ellis has 
a collection of its memoranda, held 
in loose-leaf leather binders and with 
a detailed card index divided into a 
minute subject breakdown. 

Another important division of the 
collection is the printed briefs. Court 
procedure on the appellate level 
normally requires that counsel for 
both sides file printed briefs for the 
use of the court and opposing coun- 
sel. These briefs are the legal argu- 
ment upon the questions which the 
record brings before the Court. As 
the case moves through the various 
levels of the judicial set-up, new 
briefs are filed. When the case is 
finally terminated, these briefs repre- 
sent an abridged, condensed account 
of the litigation. A complete set of 
the briefs is then bound for the 
library. As these briefs are brought 
together on the library’s shelves, they 
represent actually a history of the 
firm’s activities. As the years move 
on, they begin to include many cases 
that are famous or becoming famous 
as judicial landmarks. 

The traditional method of charg- 
ing library books and of time limits 
on their use is generally disregarded 
in law offices. When a large case is 
occupying the attention of many of 
the firm’s personnel, the books in- 
volved will move from office to office 
and will be in constant demand until 
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the litigation is finally settled. It is 
up to the librarian to know where 
they can be found with a minimum 
of delay, and it is here that his 
knowledge of the current activities 
of the firm comes into use. The 
missing material may be in one of 
fifty or more offices, over in a court 
room, or perhaps forgotten in a 
lawyer’s brief case. 

The majority of routine requests 
are handled by inter-office telephone, 
and the material is sent to the user 
by messenger. When the research is 
more involved, the user usually 
comes to the library and the work is 
done at once of the study tables pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

In many special libraries it is only 
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the latest word that matters. The 
emphasis is on the future and on 
trends. For the law library this ma- 
terial is essential, but what has hap- 
pened in the past is just as impor- 
tant. Our law is based on precedent. 
What a court said about a point of 
law 100 years ago is still necessary in 
preparing today’s case. The librarian 
may one minute be searching for the 
Illinois law authorizing the first 
horse-drawn street cars in Chicago 
and the next minute need the tran- 
script of a decision handed down by 
a court only that morning. In this 
way the law firm library combines an 
atmosphere of research with the 
stimulating activity of today’s busi- 
ness. 





WANTED 


The following issues of the Engineering News Record are needed by the 
Illinois Department of Highways Library. Any library having extra copies 
or wishing to dispose of their file, please write De LaFayette Reid, Jr., Chief, 
Public Services Section, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


1951 
Jan. 4, 11 
April 5 
May 17, 24, 31 
June 7, 14, 21, 28 © 
July 26 
Oct. 18, 25 


1950 
Nov. 16, 23 
Dec. 7, 28 


1949 
Jan. 6, 13, 20 
April 7 
June 23 
July 21 
Sept. 1 
Oct. 27 


1948 
Jan. 1 
March 25 
Dec. 23, 30 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, August 1951 - April 1952 
Compiled by Dorotuy G. BaiLey* 








Illinois—Aeronautics, Dept of 
Illinois aviation, v. 3, no. 4-v. 4, 
no. 1, July 1951-February 1952; 
Report of the Aeronautics Com- 
mission, July 1, 1949- June 30, 


1950. 
Illinois — Agricultural experiment 
station 


Bulletin: 547, Reclaiming Il. strip 
coal lands by forest planting, by 
G. A. limstrom & G. H. Deitsch- 
man; 548, Livestock earnings on 
north-central Ill. farms, an analy- 
sis of factors affecting them, by M. 
L. Mosher; 551, Experimental corn 
hybrids tested in 1951, by R. W. 
Jugenheimer & others; 552, 1951 
Illinois tests of corn hybrids in 
wide use, by J. W. Pendleton & 
others. 1951-1952. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases: v. 342-344, 1950- 
1951. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Banking bulletin, v. 27, nos. 5-12, 
Aug. 1, 1951 - Mar. 1, 1952; Build- 
ing and loan bulletin, v. 17, no. 1, 
v. 18, no. 3, Dec. 1951, Mar. 1952; 
Credit union news, v. 8, no. 12 - v. 
9, no. 8, July 1951 - March 1952. 


Illinois—Civil service commission 
Illinois civil service news, v. 5, no. 
7-v. 6, no. 4, Aug. 1951 - Apr. 
1952. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
Opinions & orders, v. 29, 1949- 
1950 (with 33d annual report, 
1949-1950). 


*In charge Illinois Document Unit, 
State Library. 


Illinois 


Illinois — Commerce commission — 
Accounts & finance section 
Mo. summary of electric sales in 
Ill., May 1951-Feb. 1952; Mo. 
summary of gas sales in Ill., May 
1951 - Feb. 1952. 


Illinois — Commerce commission — 
Rates & research section 
Research bulletin, nos. 45 & 46, 
1950. 


Illinois—Conservation, Dept of 
Good farming — good hunting; 
Outdoors in Ill, v. 17, no. 4, 
Autumn 1951; So you want to 
hunt! 1951. 


Ilinois—Department reports, Div. of 
Ill. state news, Aug. 3, 1951 - Apr. 
27, 1952. 


Illinois—Finance, Dept of 
Appropriations passed at 67th 
General assembly, 1951-1953; Re- 
port, 33d annual, July 1, 1949 to 
June 30, 1950; Statement of ap- 
propriations, expenditures, encum- 
brances and balances as of May 
31, 1950. 


Illinois—Fire prevention, Div. of 
Report, 34th annual, 1951. 


Illinois—General assembly 
Handbook Illinois legislature, 67th 
General assembly, 1951. 

Illinois—Geological survey 
Circular: no. 168, Reactions ac- 
companying the firing of brick, by 
R. E. Grim & W. D. Johns, Jr.; 
no. 169, Future oil possibilities of 
the eastern interior basin, by D. W. 
Swann & others; no. 170, Short 
papers on geologic subjects (Re- 
printed from the Transactions of 
the Ill. State Acad. of Science, v. 
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43, p. 151-164, 171-182); no. 171, 
Determination of fluorine in or- 
ganic compounds, by H. S. Clark; 
no. 172, Mineral resource research 
& activities of the State Geological 
Survey, 1949-1950, by M. M. 
Leighton; no. 174, Natural re- 
sources & geological surveys, by 
M. M. Leighton; no. 175, Mineral 
resource research & activities of 
the State Geological Survey, 1950- 
1951, by M. M. Leighton; no. 176, 
Summary of water-flooding opera- 
tions in IIl. oil pools to 1951, by F. 
Squires; Illinois petroleum; no. 63, 
Developments in Ill. & Ind. in 
1950, by A. H. Bell & R. C. 
Cooper; no. 64, Oil & gas develop- 
ment in Ill. during 1950, by A. H. 
Bell & others; Oil & gas drilling 
report: nos. 177-185, July 1951 - 
March 1952; Oil & gas producing 
formations, Oct. 1, 1951; Report of 
investigations: no. 151, Correla- 
tion of domestic stoker combustion 
with laboratory tests & types of 
fuels: IV. Combustion tests of III. 
& other coals, by R. J. Helfinstine; 
no. 152, The Mississippian-Penn- 
sylvanian unconformity in south- 
ern Ill., by R. Siever; no. 153, Sub- 
surface geology & coal resources 
of the Pennsylvanian system in 
White county, IIll., by J. A. Harri- 
son; no. 154, High temperature 
thermal effects of clay & related 
materials, by W. F. Bradley & R. 
E. Grim; no. 155, An integrated 
geophysical & geological investiga- 
tion of aquifers in glacial drift near 
Champaign-Urbana, IIl., by J. W. 
Foster & M. B. Buhle; no. 156, 
Geology & coal resources of a part 
of the Pennsylvanian system in 
Shelby, Moultrie, & portions of 
Effingham & Fayette counties, by 
E. P. DuBois; no. 157, An eco- 
nomic study of fuels in manufac- 
turing, by W. H. Voskuil; no. 158, 
Ill. mineral industry in 1950, by 
W. H. Voskuil; no. 160, Walters- 
burg sandstone oil pools of lower 
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Wabash area, Ill. & Ind., by D. H. 
Swann. 1951-1952. 


Illinois—Governor 
Proclamation concerning fire pre- 
vention week, October 7 to 13, 
1951. 


Illinois — Handicapped children, 
Commission for 
Proceedings of the 7th Governor’s 
conference on exceptional children, 
Sept 29, 1950. 1951. 


Illinois—Harness racing commission 
Report, 1951. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept of 
Illinois labor bulletin, v. 12, nos. 
1-8, July 1951 - Feb. 1952. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept of — Statistics 
& research 
Industrial accidents in Ill. annual 
report: Part II, Compensation 
cases closed in 1950. 1951. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Airport zoning act, 1951; Business 
corporation act, 1951; Civil prac- 
tice act & rules of Supreme Court, 
1951; Ill. election laws, 1951; IIl. 
harness racing act, 1952; Ill. laws 
relating to waterways, 1951; IIl. 
mental health act, 1951; Ill. motor 
vehicle law, 1951 rev.; Ill. securi- 
ties law, 1947; Laws of III. relating 
to negotiable instruments, 1951; 
Laws pertaining to aeronautics, 
1951; Laws relating to divorces, 
1951; Laws relating to labor & 
employment, 1951; Laws relating 
to liens, 1951; Laws relating to 
marriages, 1951; Municipal airport 
authority act, 1951; Powers of 
parks, armories, cities & villages 
respecting airports & landing fields 
for aircraft, 1951; Probate act of 
Ill., 1951; Smith-Hurd Ill. an- 
notated statutes, Oct. 1951, Mar. 
1952. 

Illinois—Legislative council 
Report, 1950-1951. 

Illinois — Legislative council — Re- 

search dept 

Research report: no. 103, Commit- 
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ment & release of sexual deviates; 
no. 106, Legislative broadcasting 
& recording; no. 107, Publication 
requirements for local govern- 
ments. 1951-1952. 


Illinois—Legislative reference bureau 
Digest of laws enacted by the 67th 
General assembly, 1951; Final 
legislative synopsis & digest, 67th 
General assembly, 1951. 

Illinois—Merit system council 
Report, 10th annual, 1950. 


Illinois—Natural history division 
Available publications, March 
1952; Biological notes: no. 25, 
Commercial fisheries of Ill. rivers, 
a statistical report for 1950, by 
W. C. Starrett & S. A. Parr; no. 
26, Lead poisoning in wild water- 
fowl, by J. S. Jordan & F. C. Bell- 
rose; no. 27, Automatic sprayer 
for control of biting flies on cattle, 
by W. N. Bruce; Bulletin: v. 25, 
Art. 4, Biology of the White Crap- 
pie in Ill., by D. F. Hansen; v. 25, 
Art. 5, Commercial & sport fishes 
of the Mississippi River between 
Caruthersville, Mo. & Dubuque, 
Ia., by P. G. Barnickol & W. C. 
Starret; Circular: no. 44, The 
drug plants of Ill, by L. R. 
Tehon; The Natural history sur- 
vey & what it does. 1951-1952. 


Illinois — Preventive medicine, Div. 
of 
Information bulletin, v. 4, no. 4, 
1951; Weekly report, no. 29-51, 
July 1951-December 22, 1951; 
nos. 1-16, Jan. 5- Apr. 19, 1952. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bulletin, nos. 55-89, July 
31 - Dec. 19, 1951; nos. 1-25, Jan. 
3 - Apr. 21, 1952; Public aid in II1., 
v. 18, no. 6-v. 19, no. 2, June 
1951 - Feb. 1952. ; 


Illinois — Public health, Department 
of 
Health statistics bulletin: 1950 
series, no. 1-4, 1950; Health sta- 
tistics bulletin: special release no. 
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19, December 1950; Illinois health 
messenger: v. 23, nos. 15-24, 
August 1-Dec. 15, 1951—v. 24, nos. 
1-7, Jan. 1- April 1, 1952; Circu- 
lar: no. 13, Scarlet fever; no. 22, 
Measles; no. 100, One pair of feet 
must last a lifetime; no. 102, We 
grow up; 33rd annual report, 1949- 
1950. 1951-1952. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 
Annual statistical report, 1950; 
Circular series H, no. 12, Is your 
child exceptional . . . different . . .; 
Education press bulletin, nos. 431, 
433-6, Sept., Nov.-Dec., Feb. - 
March, 1951-1952; Illinois school 
directory, 1951-1952 and supple- 
ment 1951-1952. 

Illinois—Public welfare, Department 

of 
Welfare bulletin: v. 42, nos. 4-6, 
July - Dec., 1951, v. 43, no. 1, Jan.- 
Feb. 1952. 


Illinois — Public welfare, Dept. of — 
Statistics div. 
Statistical summary, May 1951 - 
Feb. 1952. 


Illinois—Sanitary water board 
Sewage treatment works operators’ 
almanac & guidebook, 1952. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 

Forms and instructions for the 
qualification and registration of 
Class “C” and Class “D” securi- 
ties under the Illinois securities 
law, 1951; Official list of counties 
and incorporated municipalities of 
Illinois, 1951. 


Illinois—Southern Illinois university 
—Library 
Booklist Southern Illinois univer- 
sity: Jan. - April 1952. 
Illinois—Southern Illinois University 
Business news letter for Southern 
Illinois: v. 1, nos. 2-4, June, 
August, November, 1951. 
Illinois—State employees’ retirement 
system 
Handbook of information: 1951; 
Information on amendments to 
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state employees’ retirement system 
act, enacted by the 67th G. A., 
1951. 

Illinois—State historical library 
Operation home front: [Illinois in 
the second World War, v. 1, 
1951. 

Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 13, nos. 
4-12, Aug. - Apr. 1951-1952; Story 
of Illinois, no. 1, Story of Illinois, 
by Virginia S. Ejifert, 1951; no. 2, 
Illinois mammals, by Virginia S. 
Eifert; no. 3, Exploring for mush- 
rooms, by Virginia S. Eifert; no. 4, 
Flowers that bloom in the spring, 
by Virginia S. Eifert; no. 5, Invi- 
tation to birds, by Virginia S. 
Eifert; no. 8, Common Illinois in- 
sects, by A. Gilbert Wright. 1951. 

Illinois — State police & Ill. assn of 

chiefs of police 
Police journal: v. 17, nos. 3-6, v. 
18, no. 1, May - Dec. 1951, Jan.- 
Feb. 1952. 

Illinois—Supreme court 
Reports: v. 408, 1951. 

Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report: April - Dec. 1951, 
Jan. - Feb. 1952. 


Illinois—University 
Directory, staff and _ students, 
1951-1952; [Illinois biological 


monographs: v. 21, no. 4, A 
taxonomic and evolutionary study 
of the Pinon mouse, Peronyscus 
truei, by D. F. Hoffmeister, 1951; 
Illinois monographs in the medical 
sciences: v. 6, nos. 1-2, The Iso- 
cortex of Man, by Percival Bailey 
and Gerhardt Von Bonin; Illinois 
studies in language and literature: 
v. 36, nos. 1-2, Studies in the 
manuscript tradition of the trag- 
edies of Sophocles, by Alexander 
Turyn, 1952; Illinois studies in the 
social sciences: v. 33, no. 1, The 
transportation economies of the 
scybean processing industry, by 
Earl C. Hédlund; nos. 2-3, The 
use of the licensing power by the 
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city of Chicago, by Malcolm B. 
Parsons, 1952; Your money, your 
university: 1950-1951. 
Hlinois — University — Agriculture, 
College of 
Farm and home week, 51st annual, 
January 28-31, 1952. 


Illinois—University Chemistry de- 
partment 
Chemistry department bulletin, v. 
18, Studies from the Organic divi- 
sion of the Department of chem- 
istry, University of Illinois (1949- 
1950, inc.) 


Illinois — University — Commerce & 
business administration 

Business management service, no. 
17, Standing together, a commun- 
ity solution to retailing problems, 
by R. D. Loken; Current economic 
comment: v. 13, no. 3, Aug. 1951, 
v. 14, no. 1, Feb. 1952. 


Illinois—University—Comptroller 
Report, 1951. 


Illinois — University — Economic & 
business research, Bureau of 
Bulletin: no. 73, The progressive 
mine workers of America: a study 
of rival unionism, by Harriet D. 
Hudson, 1952. 


Illinois — University — Education, 
College of 
Newsletter: v. 3, nos. 1-2, Nov. 


1951 - Jan. 1952. 


Illinois—University—Engineering ex- 
periment station 
Bulletin series: no. 388, Cleavage 
fractures of ship plates, by Wilbur 
M. Wilson, R. A. Hechtman and 
W. H. Bruckner; no. 389, An 
evaluation of the hardening power 
of quenching media for steel, by 
Earl J. Eckel; no. 391, Radiant 
baseboard heating and effects of 
reduced thermostat setting and 
open bedroom windows at night, 
by Warren S. Harris and Robert 
H. Weigel; no. 395, Almost sinu- 
soidal oscillations in nonlinear sys- 
tems: Pt. 1, Introduction — 
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Simultaneous oscillations, by Jo- 
hannes S. Schaffner; no. 393, In- 
vestigation of the pressure char- 
acteristics and air distribution in 
box-type plenums for air condi- 
tioning duct systems, by S. F. 
Gilman, R. J. Martin and S. 
Konzo; no. 396, Studies of slab 
and beam highway bridges: Part 
III, Small scale tests of shear con- 
nectors and composite T-beams, 
by C. P. Siess, I. M. Viest, N. M. 
Newmark; no. 397, Performance of 
a gas-fired forced-air heating sys- 
tem in research residence no. 1, by 
Seichi Konzo and others. 1951. 
Circular: no. 62, Preparing tech- 
nical material for publication: a 
manual for authors of college and 
station publications, 1951.’ 


Illinois—University—Extension serv- 
ice in agriculture & home eco- 
nomics 

Circular: no. 682, Long season 
pastures for Illinois, by W. L. 
Burlison; no. 684, Some economic 
facts for farmers (second series), 
by R. W. Bartlett; no. 686, Mak- 
ing high quality silage for dairy 
cattle, by W. B. Nevens; no. 687, 
Livestock outlook, Fall, 1951; no. 
688, Minerals in livestock feeding, 
by H. H. Mitchess; no. 689, Con- 
trol of spittlebugs on legumes, by 
H. B. Petty and C. E. White; IIli- 
nois farm economics: no. 194-202, 
July 1951 - March 1952. 


Illinois — University — Institute of 
government and public affairs 
Chart of Illinois state government: 
Executive, legislative and judicial 
branches, 1952. 


Illinois — University — Institute of 
labor & industrial relations 
Bulletin: v. 5, no. 3, Job evalua- 
tion, by L. C. Pigage and J. L. 
Tucker; Labor-management rela- 
tions: v. 4, no. 1, 3-4, Oct. 1951, 
Feb., Apr. 1952. 


Illinois—University — University ex- 
tension, Div. of 
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Catalog of audio-visual aids 1952- 
1953. 


Illinois — University retirement sys- 


tem 
Report: 10th annual, 1951. 
Illinois — Vocational education, 
Board of 


Illinois vocational newsletter: v. 


5, nos. 1, 3-5, Oct. 1951 - Jan. - 
Apr. 1952; Illinois vocational 
progress: v. 9, nos. 1-3, Sept., 


Nov., 1951, Feb. 1952; Defense and 
democracy, 1951. 


Illinois—Waterways, Division of 
Report, 33d annual, 1950. 


Illinois — Youth and community 
service, Div. of 
Crime prevention where it counts: 
understanding guidance — instruc- 
tion—friendship, 1951. 


Illinois association of highway en- 
gineers 
Illinois highway engineer: v. 4, no. 
1, Ist quarter, 1952. 


Illinois education association 
Study units: v. 14, nos. 2-7, Oct. 
1951 - March 1952. 


Illinois federation of 
clubs 
“Tllinois wildlife”: 
Sept. 1951, v. 7, nos. 
1951 - Mar. 1952. 


Illinois high school association 
Illinois interscholastic: v. 24, nos. 
1-4, 6-7, Sept. - Dec. 1951, Mar. - 
April 1952. 


Illinois official reporter 
Advance sheets: v. 410, nos. 1-7, 
Nov. 1951 - Jan. 1952, v. 411, nos. 
1-6, Feb. - Apr. 1952. 


Illinois society of professional en- 
gineers 
The Illinois engineer: v. 27, nos 
8-10, 12, Aug. - Oct., Dec. 1951, v. 
28, nos. 1-4, Jan. - Apr. 1952. 


Illinois state academy of science 
Transactions: v. 44, 1951. 


sportsmen’s 


v. 6, no. 4, 
1-2, Dec. 
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Illinois state archaeological society 
Journal: v. 2, nos. 1-2, July, Oct., 
1951, Jan. 1952. 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v. 39, no. 12, 
Aug. 1951, v. 40, nos. 1-7, Sept. 
1951 - Mar. 1952, Index to v. 39. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 37, nos. 17- 
52, July 28, 1951 - March 29, 1952, 
v. 38, no. 1-3, Apr. 1952. 


Illinois state historical society 
The Illinois junior historian: v. 
5, nos. 2-3, 5, Nov.-Dec., 1951, 
Feb. 1952; Journal: v. 44, nos. 3-4, 
Autumn, Winter, 1951, v. 45, no. 
1, Spring, 1952. 


Illinois state horticultural society 
Illini horticulture: v. 40, no. 3, 
Nov. 1951, v. 41, no. 1, Feb. 1952; 
Transactions: 96th 1951. 
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Illinois state industrial union county, 
CIO 
Illinois labor: v. 4, 8-9, 11, Nov. - 
Dec., 1951, Jan. 1952, v. 5, no. 1, 
Feb., 1952. 

Illinois state teachers colleges 
Education today: v. 10, no. 4, 
Oct. 1951, v. 11, no. 2, Mar. 1952. 

Illinois Teachers College board 
Governing policies for the organi- 
zation aad administration of the 
State Teachers Colleges in Illinois, 
Rev. 1951. 

American cancer 

division 
Illinois cancer news: v. 6, no. 1, 
3-6, Dec. 1951, Jan. - Mar. 1952. 

Shepard’s Illinois citations. Advance 

sheet ed. 
Cases and statutes: v. 16, nos. 3-4, 
Oct. 1951, Jan. 1952, v. 17, no. 1, 
Apr. 1952; Cases & statutes: v. 
46, nos. 3-4, Sept. - Dec. 1951, v. 
47, no. 1, Mar. 1952. 


society — Illinois 





The 1952 annual library conference conducted by the Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, is scheduled August 
11-15 at International House, 1414 E. 59th St. 


The theme of the conference is 


“The Communication of 


Specialized Information.” The registration fee is $10. 

The Conference does not carry formal credit in the Graduate 
Library School nor do the requirements for admission to the School 
apply to persons who wish to attend the Conference. 
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What's News in Library Service 








HOW TO PREPARE FOR THE DAY YOU’LL RETIRE 


“Start your planning by going to the Public Library and asking for 
books on the subject of retirement—there are a number of good ones.” We 
are quoting from an article in the February 15 issue of Printers’ Ink by 
George Bushfield, a former advertising executive. 

Wouldn’t this be a timely subject to promote by librarians? More and 
more people are retiring and possibly many others would like to, if they had 
a plan or knew where to get one. Some of the other important points are: 


(1) Start early—set a retirement deadline. 
(2) Decide on the section of the country and the community if possible. 
(This would be a natural “tie-in” for more books.) 


(3) 


long as you live. 


Cultivate a hobby—something that would hold your interest as 


(Examples: nature study, working for the benefit of young people, 


etc.) 


All of the points offer a different way to use books as a dependable source 
for information on this important subject. 


Alpha chapter of Beta Phi Mu, 
library science graduate honorary at 
the University of Illinois Library 
School, recently held its initiation 
and spring dinner at which time six- 
teen new members were initiated into 
the fraternity. Included were, Ger- 
trude S. Bingham, Juliette Bryson, 
John E. Dustin, Doris M. Frantz, 
Ray E. Howser, Ellen K. Jenkins, E. 
Karen Kivi, Myra Lytle, Elizabeth 
W. Matthews, Sidney E. Matthews, 
Jr., Katherine L. Montague, M. 
Josephine Moore, Margaret Moran, 
Joan O’Keefe, Susie L. Theis, and 
Rose Vainstein. 


Prof. Gordon N. Ray, head of the 
English department of the Univer- 
sity, spoke at the dinner which was 
given at the University Women’s 


Reprinted, with permission, from 
Gaylord’s Triangle, March, 1952. 


Club immediately following the in- 
itiation ceremony. Dr. Ray related 
the story of the discovery and ac- 
quisition by the University Library 
of the valuable collection of papers 
of the Bentley publishing firm. This 
publisher was one of the most pro- 
ductive and ‘influential English 
houses during the Victorian age. 
Se 

The Library of Congress has re- 
leased three new long-playing rec- 
ords of American Indian music 
recorded and edited by Dr. Frances 
Densmore. The _ records. contain 
Songs of the Sioux; of the Yuma, 
Cocopa, and Yaqui; and of the 


Pawnee and the Northern Ute. 
Dr. Densmore recorded the songs 
on cylinders during the first quarter 
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of the century, and a private grant 
to the Government enabled the 
Library to transfer the entire col- 
lection of 2,385 cylinders to long- 
playing, vinylite discs. One previous 
long-playing record of Indian music, 
Songs of the Chippewa, has been 
issued by the Library, and others 
containing songs of different tribes, 
are expected to be released in the 
fall. 

The Indian song recordings are 
valuable not only because of their 
musical interest but also historically 
and anthropologically. Most of the 
singers have died since Dr. Densmore 
made the recordings, and since a 
large proportion of the songs were 
composed by the singers, based on 
dreams or personal experiences, they 
would probably have been lost had 
they not been recorded. This is not 
true of some of the tribal songs, 
which are still used, but even many 
of them have been forgotten as the 
Indian way of life has changed. 

Each collection of songs reflects 
the character of the tribe it repre- 
sents. The songs of the warlike 
Sioux, recorded at the Sisseton and 
Standing Rock reservations in South 
Dakota, include songs of the war- 
path; the sun dance, in which the 
braves inflicted self-torture in ful- 
fillment of vows taken during war 
or to prove themselves capable of 
enduring the hardships of war; a 
traditional song of Sitting Bull; and 
songs representing various aspects of 
Sioux life, such as the moccasin 
game, song of famine, the grass 
dance, and songs used in the treat- 
ment of the sick. Some of the sing- 
ers have such colorful names as 
Kills-at-Night, Brave Buffalo, Used- 
as-a-Shield, Gray Hawk, Two 
Shields, Bear Eagle, and Lone Man. 

The Yuma, Cocopa, and Yaqui 
songs, recorded near Yuma, Somer- 
ton, and Phoenix, Ariz., by such 
singers as Juan Ariwares, Katcora, 
Mike Barley, and Clam, are gentler 
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in spirit than those of the Sioux. 
They include songs dealing with 
their myths and legends, with ani- 
mals, and with natural phenomena. 
The titles are indicative of the In- 
dian’s concern about their immedi- 
ate world: The Summer Rains, The 
Rising Sun, The Four Corners of the 
Earth, The Little Fly, The Water 
Bug Sees a Fish, Song Concerning 
the Wildcat, Song of the Nighthawk, 
Coyote Makes a Request, and White 
Cloud Demonstrates his Power—the 
last-mentioned being a song dealing 
with lightning. 

The songs of the Pawnee recorded 
at Pawnee, Okla., include songs of 
the wolf society, the buffalo and 
lance dances, and four songs of the 
famous ghost dance, which originated 
in Nevada, was adopted by the 
plains Indians, and was the imme- 
diate reason for the massacre at 
Wounded Knee because the Indians 
believed it to be a source of invinci- 
ble power. 

The Northern Ute songs, recorded 
among the Uinta, White River and 
Uncompahgre bands at Whiterocks 
and Fort Duchesne, Colo., include 
four ceremonial parade songs, a war 
song, a song used when begging 
tobacco, songs used in the treatment 
of the sick, and four dance songs. 

Dr. Densmore prepared the ex- 
planatory pamphlet that is provided 
with each long-playing record. 

(The above records have been 
added to the recordings collection of 
the Illinois State Library.) 

“ie: > 

The Illinois State Library has re- 
cently installed compact steel shelv- 
ing on the ground level of the 
Archives building, providing an ad- 
ditional 685 feet of shelving in a 
space only 30 feet long, 914 feet high 
and 32 inches deep. 

The all steel, cabinet-like unit 
was designed and manufactured by 
Art Metal Company of Jamestown, 
N. Y., especially for the area to be 
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filled. Nine separate compartments 
make up the unit. 


Each compartment consists of 
three tiers of adjustable 8-inch 
shelves. The outer and middle tiers 


are divided into two sections, hinged 
along the outer edges so that they 
swing open in opposite directions. 

The two sections of the outer tier 
swing through 180 degrees, giving 
access to the outer and middle tiers. 
The two sections of the middle tier 
swing through 90 degrees to give ac- 
cess to the third tier. The movable 
tiers are provided with adjustable 
stops at the bottom to prevent sag- 
ging when they are in the opened 
position. . : 

Because the entire unit was placed 
in a public passageway, the outer 
tiers were placed in the reverse posi- 
tion, so that when closed they pre- 
sent the appearance of a row of cab- 
inets, and can be locked. 

The pictures show, (1) the entire 
unit; (2) two of the compartments 
in the closed position; (3) a single 
compartment with the outer tier 


Compact shelving. 
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completely opened; (4) the middle 
tier partially opened; (5) the com- 
pletely opened position, with both 
outer and middle tiers swung 


through their complete arcs. 





Compact shelving—front view. 





Compact shelving—outside doors open. 
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Compact shelving—center shelves opening. 





Compact shelving—completely open with 
third row shelves in view. 


Librarians will be interested in the 
new “Teen Age Catalog” issued by 
A. C. McClurg & Co. The catalog 
Carries more than 1,600 titles and 
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shows the approval by the following 
agencies: 

1. Chosen by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 

2. Listed in any A. L.A. Catalog, 

Supplement, or issues of the 
BOOKLIST. 
Included in “A Basic Book 
Collection for High Schools,” 
compiled by A. L. A—N.E. A. 
—N.C.T.E. Advisory Com- 
mittee, 1950. 

3. Listed in H. W. Wilson Co. 
“Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries.” 


Libraries and schools interested 
should write directly to: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg and Co., 333 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


* *+ *£* * * 


The personal papers of the late 
Harold L. Ickes have been presented 
by Mrs. Ickes to the Library of Con- 
gress as a gift to the Nation. They 
cover the period from about 1907 to 
1951 and include correspondence, ar- 
ticles, and speeches of the former 
Secretary of the Interior. 

They comprise more than 150,000 
items and relate to Mr. Ickes’ work 
as a lawyer in Chicago and his ac- 
tivities in early municipal reform 
and in national politics as well as to 
his career as a member of the Cab- 
inet. At present the use of the ma- 
terial is restricted. 

Mrs. Ickes, in presenting her late 
husband’s papers, expressed the hope 
that other persons who have papers 
relating to Mr. Ickes and his public 
service will present them to the 
Library. 

* * * * * 

The latest issue (number 28, June 
1952) of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary school’s Occasional Papers 
concerns Annual Reports for Public 
Libraries, and is written by Madeline 
S. Riffey, Reference Librarian of the 
University of Illinois Undergraduate 
Library. It summarizes the major 
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ideas expressed in the literature on 
the production of good annual re- 
ports for public libraries, and 
analyzes a sample of 50 reports 
made by American public libraries 
since 1945. 

A copy of this paper will be sent 
to any individual or institution with- 
out charge. Any library can receive 
automatically a copy of each issue in 
the series, if a request is made to this 
effect. The submission of manu- 
scripts for publication in the series is 
encouraged. Address all communica- 
tions to Editor, Occasional Papers, 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


* * *£ KF 


The American Library Association 
announces the publication of Shelf 
Work in Libraries. ($1.25) 


Answering the what, why, and 
how of shelf work in all types of li- 
braries, this book discusses fully the 
objectives and organization of shelf 
work, shelving practices for book and 
non-book materials, architectural po- 
tentialities of book-shelves, paging 
and shelving books, shifting and 
moving books, inventory and per- 
sonnel management. 

Aids in the Selection of Materials 
for Children and Young People 
(prices for quantity lots) also just 
published by the American Library 
Association is a list of carefully se- 
lected aids for parents, teachers, and 
librarians in the selection of printed 
materials, recordings, and non-the- 


atrical films. 


* * * * 
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Jean Hersholt, the actor and book 
collector, and Mrs. Hersholt pre- 
sented part of their collection of the 
works of the Danish author, Hans 
Christian Andersen, to the Library 
of Congress. Mr. and Mrs. Hersholt 
have willed their entire collection of 
Andersen manuscripts, first editions, 
and letters in Danish to the Library 
in gratitude for all this country has 
brought to them. They have also 
announced that they will give their 
Andersen materials in the English 
language to the Andersen Museum in 
Odense, Denmark. 

Among the original manuscripts 
that the Hersholts have given to the 
Library are those for 10 of the famous 
Andersen fairy tales: “The Court 
Cards,” “Luck May Lie in a Pin,” 
“The Most Incredible Thing,” “The 
Great Sea-Serpent,” “The Flea and 
the Professor,” “Auntie Toothache,” 
“The Cripple,” “The Gate Key,” 
“The Gardener and the Noble Fam- 
ily,” and “What Old Johane Told.” 

_ 2 a 


At the invitation of the State Li- 
brary Advisory Committee Gertrude 
Gscheidle, President, Illinois Library 
Association, appointed the following 
persons as representatives of the 
Association to meet with the Ad- 
visory Committee when plans for 
extension of statewide library service 
are under discussion: Gertrude 
Gscheidle, president; Arnold H. 


Trotier, Chairman, Planning Board, 
and Ruth Gregory, Chairman, Com- 
mittee to Survey the need for Li- 
brary Development in the State of 
Illinois. 
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STATISTICS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEMS IN CITIES WITH 
POPULATIONS OF 50,000 TO 99,999 





FISCAL YEAR 1950 








Number of 


Number of 








Expenditures 

Year volumes at registered Circulation (excluding 
end of year borrowers capital outlay) 

PE sactwean 11,580,364 35,786,707 *$9 027,578 





2,202,414 











* Excludes Chester, Pennsylvania, financial data not reported. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA FIGURES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
IN THE 50,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION GROUP WITH THOSE 
100,000 OR MORE POPULATION GROUP 











Annual expen- 





Number of Annual number ditures (exclud- 
Population Total volumes of volumes ing capital 
group population per capita circulated outlay) 
per capita per capita 
50,000 to 
99,999 
population. . 7,969,147 1.45 4.49 *$1.14 
100,000 or 
more 
population. . 44,087,451 1.07 3.14 $1.25 








* Excludes Chester, Pennsylvania, financial data not reported. 
(From Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Circular No. 339, April, 1952.) 


Fritz Kreisler, world-famous vio- 
linist and composer, presented his 
Guarneri violin and Tourte bow to 
the Library of Congress. As the 
property of the people of the United 
States, these gifts are to be used for 
the advancement of music. 

Mr. Kreisler acquired this violin, 
to be known as the Kreisler-Guar- 
neri, in 1926. It was made in 1733 
by Giuseppe Guarneri del Gesu, a 
brilliant but erratic craftsman who 
lived in Cremona, Italy, from 1698 
to 1744. He was a younger con- 


temporary and rival of the more 
stable Stradivari, and this instru- 
ment has been declared the finest 
specimen of his art. 

The early history of the Kreisler- 
Guarneri violin is unknown. But at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was in the possession of 
Marshal Junot, one of Napoleon’s 
commanders, who sent it by sea from 
Bordeaux to Lisbon. The ship was 
intercepted by an English privateer, 
however, and the violin fell into the 
hands of an English sailor, who sold 
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it to a parson in Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland. Successive British owners 
were William Thomson, Thomas 
Sinclair, the Misses Day, John 
Mountford, the firm of William E. 
Hill & Sons, R. E. Brandt, and the 
Hill firm again. 


* *- * KK 


Library Applications of Punched 
Cards; A Description of Mechanical 
Systems, by Ralph S. Parker has 
just been published by the American 
Library Association ($2.75). Punched 
card tabulation systems, long used 
in other fields to perform technical 
routines rapidly and efficiently, are 
now being successfully applied to 
library procedures. 

The author presents a clear, non- 
technical but specific study of the 
application of these mechanical sys- 
tems to acquisition, registration, and 
circulation procedures, bibliographic 
and indexing services, and personnel 
and financial records. 

This is mot a manual for installa- 
tion of such a system but rather a 
guide in preliminary investigation, 
describing operations already in use 
in various libraries and making valu- 
able suggestions for maximum use of 
mechanical installations. 

When successfully applied, 
punched card tabulation can make 
possible the accomplishment of the 
clerical routines of a library with 
greater accuracy, speed and thor- 
oughness. 

The professional staff can be re- 
lieved of attention to clerical detail, 
thus freeing them for more useful 
work and allowing them to be the 
masters, not the victims, of the ever 
growing burden of statistics, records, 
and administration data. 


* * * *K 


When the Mayor of Vienna, 
Franz Jonas, visited the Library of 
Congress on May 6, he presented two 
first editions of compositions by each 
of three of Vienna’s greatest musi- 
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cians, Ludwig van Beethoven, Joseph 
Haydn, and Wolfgang Amadeous 
Mozart. He was accompanied by 
Dr. Ernest Lachs, City Manager of 
Vienna, and Dr. Ernst Limberger, 
Counsellor of the Austrian Embassy, 
and Mrs. Limberger. 

In presenting the musical compo- 
sitions, the Mayor said that these 
works were selected for their appro- 
priateness to express the gratitude of 
the people of Vienna to the people 
of the United States. And since they 
were to be given to the Library of 
Congress, which has made outstand- 
ing contributions to the furthering of 
chamber music in this country, the 
compositions selected are for cham- 
ber ensembles. 

The gift is composed of Bee- 
thoven’s String Quartet, Opus 130, 
and his Octet for two clarinets, two 
oboes, two horns, and two bassoons; 
Haydn’s Variations in F minor for 
piano and his first three quartets 
from Opus 76; and Mozart’s Grand 
Trio for three strings—violin, viola, 
and violoncello—K. 563, and his ar- 
rangement of his opera, “The Magic 
Flute,” for string quartet. 

* ke *& & & 


Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton 
announced that Lester E. Asheim, 
dean of students in the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School, 
has been named dean of the school. 

Asheim, whose appointment is 
effective immediately, is the seventh 
dean of the Graduate Library School, 
founded in 1926 with a grant of one- 
million dollars from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

George A. Works, professor emer- 
itus of education, served as the first 
dean from 1926 to 1932, and Louis 
Round Wilson, now dean emeritus 
of the Graduate Library School, was 
dean from 1932 to 1942. 

Other deans of the school and 
their years of office were: Carleton 


B. Joeckel, now at the University of 
Ralph Beals, 


California, 1942-45; 
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librarian of the New York Public 
Library, 1945-46; Clarence H. Faust, 
dean of humanities and _ science, 
Stanford University, 1946-47; and 
Bernard R. Berelson, of the Ford 
Foundation behavior sciences divi- 
sion, from 1947-51. 

Now a graduate school only, the 
Graduate Library School in its 25 
years has awarded 209 bachelor of 
library science degrees, 166 master of 
arts degrees and 72 doctor of phil- 
osophy degrees. 

Asheim, who received his doctor of 
philosophy degree in library science 
from the University of Chicago in 
1949, holds three other degrees. He 
received a bachelor of arts in 1936, a 
bachelor’s degree in librarianship in 
’37, and a master’s degree in 1941, 
from the University of Washington. 
He was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
in 1941. 


Author of The Library’s Public, 
with Bernard Berelson, and editor of 
A Forum on the Public Library In- 
quiry, Asheim has written numerous 
articles on books and films for the 
professional journals. The social as- 
pects of mass media of communica- 
tion, the art of the film, and educa- 
tion for librarianship are his fields of 
academic interest. : 

He is acting managing editor of 
the Library Quarterly. 

Before coming to the University 
of Chicago as an assistant professor 
in 1948, Asheim had been regional 
librarian of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority (1946), librarian 
of the U. S. Penitentiary, McNeil 
Island, Washington, (1941-42) and 
junior librarian of the University of 
Washington (1937-41). 

During the war, he served with the 
signal intelligence of the U. S. Signal 
Corps in Alaska. 

Asheim, who resides at 6137 South 
Kenwood, was born in Spokane, 
Washington. 

* * *£ & & 
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His Excellency Dr. Leopold Figl, 
Chancellor of Austria, presented to 
the Librarian of Congress two his- 
toric documents concerning relations 
between the United States and 
Austria. One—a letter, dated July 
30, 1784, from Benjamin Franklin to 
the Austrian Ambassador at the 
Court of Versailles—is one of the 
earliest documents relating to diplo- 
matic affairs between this country 
and Austria. The other is an original 
of the first treaty between the two 
countries, which was signed at Wash- 
ington on August 27, 1829. 

In making the presentation, Dr. 
Figl said the gift is an expression of 
gratitude for the help the American 
people have given the Austrian peo- 
ple and a symbol of the strong ties 
between the two Nations. Dr. Evans 
accepted the documents on behalf of 
the Nation as a token of the long 
friendship and strong cultural bonds 
between the two countries. 

2. se - 


At one of the regular meetings of 
the Library Public Relations Coun- 
cil the group discussed “just what is 
the importance of audio visual ma- 
terials in the library program?” Mr. 
Leo Etzkorn the Paterson Public 
Library, New Jersey was the moder- 
ator of the panel discussion. Mr. 
Etzkorn indicated that he felt the 
evening’s topic was a controversial 
one. He stated that he believed that 
librarians should first supply all the 
book needs of their patrons and only 
then branch out into other services. 
He said that he hoped that the libra- 
rians present at the meeting might 
link up their problems along these 
lines with the evening’s discussion in 
order to build better public relations 
programs in their libraries. He then 
introduced the various members of 
the panel who discussed recordings, 
films, pictures and television. 

RECORDINGS. Mrs. Gladys S. 
Graves in talking of phonograph 
records in libraries said that she felt 
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that in the near future, every library 
would have a collection of phono- 
graph records for circulation to the 
public. For librarians setting up 
such collections she made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 1. The 
cost of a basic collection may vary 
from $200 to $300 but the minimum 
should be $500. With $1,000 it is 
possible to have a more varied col- 
lection, with operas, sacred music 
and symphonies included. 2. In 
planning a collections, funds for 
additional purchase beyond the basic 
selections must be available if public 
good will is to be obtained. 3. If 
there is not sufficient money in the 
budget then the collection must be 
made self-supporting through rental. 
4. The basic list of phonograph 
records of the Lincoln Library is a 
good one to use to set up a small 
collection. Other useful tools in 
selection are the Saturday Review of 
Literature, Notes and Listening for 
Pleasure. A suggestion box for pub- 
lic requests was also suggested. 5. 
For information concerning the 
cataloging of records the listeners 
were referred to the November 1, 
1951 issue of the Library Journal. 
6. Clerical help is essential to handle 
the circulation of records. 7. In 
building a record collection consider- 
ation should be given not only to the 
usual musical records but also to 
plays, foreign language records and 
other more unique types. 
ee wy < 


FILMS. Mrs. Kay Williams of 
the Ferguson Library, Stamford, 
Connecticut in describing the public 
library’s experience with films stated 
that the importance of films in com- 
munication today thoroughly justi- 
fied their use by public libraries. She 
said “when the library opened its 
film department in 1946, there were 
12 motion picture projectors in the 
town. Today there are 275 and of 
these 150 are in private homes. It 
takes courage to start such a new 
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service, but from the public’s rela- 
tions viewpoint it will prove to be 
the best thing in the community for 
the library. The library serves all 
the schools in Stamford and over 150 
other organizations. Only films of 
educational value are used. Tools for 
selection include the Educational 
Film Catalog, the Library Journal, 
the Saturday Review of Literature 
and many other sources.” Mrs. Wil- 
liams said that she felt that the pub- 
lic library should be the clearing 
house for films in the community 
and should act as the distribution 
center. She stressed the value of film 
forums over a speaker alone in get- 
ting community interest and she 
closed by underlining the necessity 
for the film librarian to know her 
community before she selects films 
for it. 
ea & a 

PICTURES. Miss Marcelle Fre- 
bault, Newark Public Library in 
talking about picture collections in 
libraries said “pictures may be more 
valuable tools for communication 
than books for they do not lie! They 
are stable, eternal! She described 
the growth and changes in use of the 
collection in the Newark Public Li- 
brary from the turn of the century 
until now when they are planning 
to re-organize the collection to fit 
into the remodeled main library 
building. The collection consists of 
thousands of pictures mounted on 
pasteboard, many in folders, a new 
opaque projector collection for school 
use and more than 25,000 postcards 
complete with subject headings. The 
collection is available to both adults 
and children and is widely used. 
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TELEVISION. Miss Elsie Dob- 
bins of MontClair Public Library in 
discussing television in libraries told 
of the part she felt children could 
play in evaluating TV programs. In 
planning a talk last year to a PTA 
group she asked some 5th grade 
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children who were visiting the library 
what they thought of the current 
programs. They said they thought 
the programs were terrible and that 
they were being cheated. She sug- 
gested that they write to the stations 
and tell them so. This developed 
into a project in which a graded list 
of suitable programs was compiled 
by the children and sent to their 
parents. The list is now being re- 
vised by a committee of six children 
who are also meeting with TV offi- 
cials to request that there be some 
school hour programs of interest to 
children. The library has recently 
been presented with a TV set, as a 
result of this interest, Miss Dobbins 


said. 
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Further points were brought out 
in the discussion period which fol- 
lowed. Miss Frebault said that in 
the future in regard to the picture 
frames now lent by the library for 
home use, patrons will buy these 
frames from a dealer who makes 
them .according to library specifica- 
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tions. One of the audience asked 
whether it would be wise to buy 
shellac 78 R.P.M. records now. Mrs. 
Graves said that so many people still 
use old style turn tables and that 
Brooklyn plans to buy some shellacs 
for two years more, then nothing but 
long-playing. Brooklyn does not buy 
45 R.P.M. records. Mrs. Helene 
Taylor said that in Bloomfield the 
motion picture projector was given 
by their Friends of Libraries group 
and that it is lent free to local groups. 
In answer to a question, Mrs. Wil- 
liams said that Stamford is turning 
more and more to film forums 
sponsored cooperatively by _ the 
library, the local Film Council and 
the Adult Education Center. The 
problem of library written scripts for 
TV shows was mentioned and Miss 
Dobbins said that in MontClair, 
which also has a weekly radio pro- 
gram, a staff member has had special 
training in writing scripts. The dis- 
cussion concluded with a few words 
on the comparative popularity of 
radio and TV today. 





Two Springfield librarians were impressed by an illustration in 
the sermon of a Presbyterian minister, recently. A missionary in 
India had occasion to leave her house while a native carpenter was 
making repairs. Upon her return she found that the job had been 
badly done, and irritated, she exclaimed: 

“Man, man! Why don’t you use your common sense?” 

“Madam,” replied the native, “Common sense is the gift of God, 
but I have only a technical education!” 
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